























It's a NEW IDEA! 


DRIVER 
MEMO 
PADS 


@ keep your drivers 
safety-conscious 


Here's the latest safety reminder, designed ex- 
clusively for the metor transportation industry. 
The Memo Pads are ideal for jotting down daily 
safety reminders to your drivers—''Do you need 
new wiper blades?” . . . on rainy days—or 
"Streets are slippery—watch your braking dis- 


tance," for example. 


These handy, shirt pocket-size Memo Pads have 
miniature reproductions of current safety posters, 
stressing safe driving practices, covering every- 
thing from driver attitudes to personal respon- 
sibility of company property. Use them as the 
top sheet of your driver's orders. 


DRIVER MEMO PADS are available only in sets 
of 48 pads, each pad with a different poster 
reproduction, with 25 sheets to the pad, printed 
in brown on yellow paper. Order your sets today 

. pass them out to your fleet supervisors, dis- 


patchers .. . use daily . . . and watch the results. 


MEMBER PRICES, sets each 
1 to 9 10 to 99 100 or more 
$7.50 $7.25 $7.00 


Non-member prices are double member prices. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11. 
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eading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
PERFORMANCE 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films WA, 


SKILL IS YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, Wilbur Shaw illus- 

trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 

come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 
expected emexyencies. 


WATCH YOUR HANDI- 
CAP. ‘Drivers, like 
professional bowlers, 
can handicap their per- 
THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through formances through lack of 
? BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf- the eyes of Paul Richards, White Sox sleep, improper food and 
, - 5s = i on money winners, Manager, how a ball player's slightest health habits,” says Ned 
. vp ; fi bh. . no "2 cot coy — mew Re miscalculation, repeated often enough, can Day, long-time bowling 
spite of Gistractions, 1s one _ erence - > x 2 Fi 
ns . luffe lla: become a disastrous habit. Wilbur Shaw champion. Film stresses 
etween a duffer and a champion. The con- 7 . the important correlation 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur completes an analogy, with the visual ac- P a 
. _ : : 0, Bt a8. ote between clean living hab- 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required count of a driver who developed a “slight its and clean driving rec- 
of a professional driver. habit that eventually proved fatal. ords 





series explains why the right safety attitude is so vital in the Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 


5 TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the Zach film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 
yrevention of acc idents resents a dramatic sequence in —M P 
; P , for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 


which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal 
$20.00 for color. 


accident 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send copies of Professional Driving Series ["] Color ($425.00) [[] Black and White ($245.00) 
to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 





NAME . ae ee 
Please Print 


COMPANY - ‘ : . . __ADDRESS 
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HAT’S a Stop 

sign on our cover 
this month, and it 
frames a fatal crash. 
Howie Weber, of the 
Springfield News and 
Sun (Ohio) sent it 
along. 

It rated a front 
page spot on the 
Ohio daily, and we 
thought—national at- 

tention, hence its presentation here. 

It certainly highlights the Council’s Au- 
gust theme program—'‘Know and Obey 
Your Signs of Life!” These are the signs, 
signals and pavement markers that furnish 
us information when we're driving or walk- 
ing, and that most of us take for granted. 

This month, across the length and breadth 
of America, official and non-official agencies 
will team up to see to it that more Ameri- 
cans get acquainted with these signs and that 
they understand why they are so necessary. 
When understood and obeyed, they truly 
become ‘‘Signs of Life.” 


* * * 


We see by the papers that Louisiana’s 
1955 auto license plates will have their 
own built-in safety device. The numerals 
and lettering will be done in cream-colored 
“reflectorized” paint on a black background, 
so they'll glow with reflected light. 


ok * 


And, in Edcouch, Texas, their one-man 
police department waged aggressive war 
against speeders only to discover the town 
had no court or judge authorized to ccllect 
fines of violators. 


The “Brass Division’’ of our Research 
Department came up with this: Search for 
a young man charged with burglary and 
auto theft ended for Dayton, Ohio, police, 
when they found their quarry at headquar- 
ters being interviewed for a job on the 
force. He had gotten the highest grade in 
the exam. 

Bo ok * 


Interesting Sign Department 

On a California highway—'’This commu- 
nity puts its foot down on drivers who do 
likewise.” 
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By Ed Rommel 


e Top American League 


Umpire Calls Most 
yo Accidents "Bonehead Play." 
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Hg sioner are strictly neutral, while 
“working” a ball game. And 
that’s just as it should be. I'm any- 
thing but neutral, however, when it 
comes to accidents. I don’t just mean 
accidents on the baseball diamond 
I’m talking about all accidents. 

You may wonder what an umpire 
could have to say about today’s acci- 
dent picture. It’s a pretty big topic. 
But I’m convinced that what is needed 
today is a “big league’’ attitude toward 
safety. 

I guess I know something about ac- 
cidents. During World War I, I was 
a steamfitter’s helper in a Baltimore 
shipyard. One day, there was an ex- 
plosion! I was severely scalded about 
the hands. I thought my dreams of a 
baseball career were over. But, Lady 
Luck was with me—the mishap turned 
out to be a blessing in disguise. I was 
taken in hand by Cutler Drury, who 
played semi-pro baseball in and around 
Baltimore. He taught me how to throw 
a knuckle ball, the pitch I credit with 
my success in the big leagues. Not 
everyone is as fortunate as I was. It 
isn’t often that an accident does you a 
favor. 

In my career as one of baseball's 
men in blue, I've seen the great and 
near-great. I've watched them at bat, 
in the field, on the pitcher's mound. 
And the difference between the major 
leaguer and the “‘busher’’ is, in most 
cases, attitude. The player who de- 
mands virtual perfection of himself 
will, provided he has the necessary 
ability and physique, succeed in the 
big show. It's as simple as that. 

In accident prevention you have to 
bat 1.000. Nothing else will do. It 
takes only one accident to put you out 
of the picture. 

In my 19 years as an “ump,” I've 
seen many a bonehead play. Mental 
lapses lose ball games. A mental lapse 
in traffic can cost you your life. Run- 
ning a red light, barreling through a 
STOP sign, and countless other dumb 
driving capers, certainly rate with the 
“great” bonehead plays of all time. 
They're typical of the “me first’ atti- 
tude which loses ball games and //ves. 


They tell me that last year 38,300 
Americans were slaughtered in traffic. 
As if that toll of death weren’t bad 
enough, some 1,350,000 persons were 
injured—110,000 of them left with 
some degree of permanent impairment, 
from a stiff finger to total paralysis. 
Where does attitude come in? Nearly 
three of every 10 drivers involved in a 
fatal accident were violating a speed 
law. Drinking drivers or pedestrians 
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figured in roughly one of every four 
fatal traffic accidents. And this colossal 
stupidity costs money, too! Motor-ve- 
hicle accidents cost America more than 
$4 billion last year, in property dam- 
age, medical expenses and lost wages. 

So, you say, I'll stay at home. I'll 
relax and be safe. Mister, you struck 
out that time. Home, these days, ain’t 
what it used to be. In fact, Home 
Sweet Home is just a great big glori- 
fied booby trap. Believe it or not, 29,- 
000 persons were killed and 4,350,000 
were injured in home accidents last 
year. Falls were the busiest killer— 
14,500 home lovers fell to their death. 

Overloading an electrical connec- 
tion or allowing Junior to leave his 
atomic roller skates where they could 
send you sliding is bush league strat- 
egy. You might get away with it for 
now. But, sooner or later you're bound 
to get racked up—maybe for good. 

Maybe you'll argue that you're get- 
ting along okay—you're too old to 
change. But that won’t wash. I was a 
major league pitcher for 10 years be- 
fore the immortal George “Rube” 
Walberg taught me how to throw a 
curve ball. Up to that time, I had 
relied on heft and a knuckle ball to get 
by. You can change, too. And it’s 
good insurance against getting your 
ears pinned back. One big lesson all 
of us can profit by is that it’s never 
too late to learn. 

Sport fans are hearing about safety 
at baseball games, and other sporting 
events. Announcers at ball parks and 
stadiums urge the crowds to take it 
easy on the way home—get there 
safely. They want those fans to pay a 
return visit. 


It takes an expert to steal bases—the 
odds are against him. Too many pe- 
destrians seem to think they are an- 
other Ty Cobb, as they cross the street 
against the light, or dart out from 
between parked cars at mid-block. 
They don’t play the percentages. If 
they did, they would never take that 
first step against the light, or out of 
the crosswalk “‘baseline.”’ 

In baseball, you’re out if you run 
out of the baseline. In traffic, you're 
out of the picture if you fail to use 
the crosswalk—at least that’s what the 
records show. A pedestrian is bound 
to come out on the short end when 
he tries the squeeze play with two tons 
of moving steel. 

We must work together to turn 
America’s accident record—a minor 
league record, to say the least—into 
an organized, major league operation. 
It can be done. Traffic deaths for this 
Fourth of July week end fell far below 
the toll predicted. Caution and com- 
mon sense saved lives. Apparently, 
Mr. Motorist took a little of the advice 
the National Safety Council hands out. 


I hope everyone who reads this will 
join with me to give accidents the 
heave-ho. Let’s keep alert, and fight 
down that urge to take a chance— 
“just this once.” Be a good sport. 
Give the other guy a break. In the 
long run you'll be doing yqurself a big 


favor. 

I said umpires have to be neutral. 
That’s right—where baseball is con- 
cerned. But there's nothing neutral 
about the way we'd like to call ‘em in 
the Stop Accidents League. In the 
game of life, we'd like to call every- 
body Safe at Home! THE END 





to join in the great crusade for safety. 





\;DWIN A. ROMMEL, now in his 17th year as an American League umpire, 
has been almost an institution in the great American pastime for the past 30 
years. As a player, he had an abbreviated tour with Hanover in the Blue Ridge 
League, then joined Newark in the International League, where the big right- 
handed knuckle-ball artist racked up 34 wins in two seasons. This attracted the 
attention of Connie Mack and Rommel started the 1920 season with the A’s. 
For the Philadelphia Athletics, Rommel won 171 games in his 13-season-span as 
a pitcher (1920-32). His best seasons were 1922 (27 wins) and 1925 (21 vic- 
tories). In the 1929 World Series, he beat the Chicago Cubs, trimmed the St. 
Louis Cardinals in the 1931 fall classic. 


He joined the American League umpire staff in 1938 and proved to be a 
big leaguer in every sense as an arbiter. Rommel worked the 1943 and 1947 
World Series games, plus four All-Star games. In this year’s All Star Game at 
Cleveland, he called the balls and strikes for the first 4% innings. 


Connie Mack called Ed Rommel “one of the smartest pitchers ever to wear 
a Philadelphia Athletic’s uniform.” It is fitting that Ed Rommel should call them 
as he sees them when it comes to accidents and accident prevention. Fitting, too, 
that he should be in the forefront of the Big Leaguers,” who play on America’s 
Safety Team. Here’s his plea for sportsmanship—a rallying call for all Americans 





So. Youre Tired o 


— Then Heed Thi 


Reprinted through th 


Editor's Note: Early on the morning of May 3, 1953, 
a car spun out of control on Schaaf Rd. in Brooklyn 
Heights. The young occupants—Kenneth Turk, 19, and 
Eugene Schefft, 22—were killed. 


Today, Mrs. Herbert M. Turk, mother of one of the 
victims and foster mother of the other, describes the 
heartache of that tragedy. 


Mrs. Turk, mother of four other children, lives at 
1057 E. 69th St. Her open letter to The Press is ad- 
dressed “To those who are sick of hearing the safety 
slogan: ‘The life you save may be your own’.” 


Ce PET me tell you what it feels like to hear the phone 
ring in the early hours of the morning. 


“The first ring wakes you up. You know instinctively 
that this time it isn’t a wrong number. 


‘On the horrible ride to the hospital, you pray harder 
than you ever have before 


A MOTHER WRITES to those who say they're that maybe the boys suf- 
“tired of safety messages.” This is Mrs. Herbert fered only a broken arm. 
M. Turk, of Cleveland, Ohio, who knows inti- Yet all the while you pray, 
mately the pain of traffic tragedy. you know somewhere in- 
side of you that it isn't any 
use—there was something 


in the nurse’s tone of voice. 
America’s toll in traffic is sheer waste, utter re “You go over and over 


5 


@. tragedy. In war, men die for a cause, but your life and wonder: 
occasionally there comes some spark in the black- Why? WHY? It can't 
ness of the pain and suffering that traffic death happen to you! It can’t happen to the boys! This is some- 
brings that wakes hope. Such is the letter of Mrs. thing that happens to other families, a statistic you read in 
Turk, mother of two who met their death in traffic. the papers 

In the lines of anguish, you can detect the hope and 

prayer that others may heed cautious counsel—may 

find that the Council's Slogan, "The Life You Save “Finally, at the hospital, you are asked if you want to 
May Be Your Own,” is all too true. see the boys. 
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Traffie Slogans? 


Bereaved Mother... 


courtesy of The Cleveland Press 


“Gene first. He lies on a hospital cart with his eyes 
half open, a bandage over his head and under his chin. 
Hopefully, you ask, ‘Is he unconscious ?’ 


After an Eternity—the Answer 


“The next room holds Kenny. He lies on a stretcher, 
looking as if he were sleeping, curled up as you've seen 
him many times in bed. But again the fear stabs you. There 
is something. . . . 


“Then bluntly, your husband asks the question: ‘Are they 
both dead ?’ 


“You wait, for hours, it seems, and then the nurse 
slowly nods her head. The nightmare has really begun. 


“You are numb. You try to find out what happened. 
No one knows for sure. Not even the occupants of the 
other car, who, luckily, suffered no serious damage phys 
ically. 

“You come home to arrange the necessary details. There 
is no sleep. Coffee, gallons of it. You know they were 
working on the car that day, and neighbors who know 
more about cars than you do tell you they were working 
on the wheel mechanism. 


“You think maybe the wheels locked, and that’s why 
they couldn’t turn to stay on their side of the road. They 
had gone straight across the road and turned over the car 

coming in the opposite di- 
rection. They were thrown 
out of the car and killed 
instantly. That is all you 
know. 


“If you fall asleep, you 
dream of the accident. The 
crash wakes you out of the 
nightmare you are having. 

“You hear a car door 
slam, and you jump out of 

bed automatically. Now the boys are here. Now they are 
going to come in as always and talk until the wee hours 
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about where they have been and what they have done, just 
as they always did in the past. 


“And then you remember . . . 


* 5 2 


Grateful for God's Mercy 

“Not until the minister starts eulogizing their young 

lives does the feeling of numbness wear away. 

“Later you realize that God was very merciful. Espe- 
cially when you receive the 
coroner's report and know 
how badly they were 
broken up, how badly they 
would have suffered had 
not God in His mercy let 
them die instantly. 

“Then the emptiness 
“Trying to make the 
dining table look smaller, 
so that the six of you will 
look like eight 
“Trying to put away all reminders of the boys, then 
coming across some little thing—Kenny's yearbook, Gene’s 
paratrooper Jog, the television set they bought for the 
youngsters to enjoy 
She Finds No Time for Tears 
“Not being able to cry during the day because the chil- 
dren have a right to forget and start their happy lives over 
again. 

“Not daring to cry during the night for fear your hus- 

band will hear you and you will add to his heavy load. 

“Learning to smile again, learning to carry on. 

“Why, if it is so painful, do I tell this morbid story? 

‘Because yesterday I heard a comment from a friend of 

mine as we were watching TV. 

““Why,’ said she, ‘do they keep on with those boring 

comments about careful driving? I’m so sick of hearing 
them’.”’ 


—MRS. HERBERT M. TURK 





HOOSIER 
Moliday trom Death 


Indiana's Governor George N. Craig mobilizes every agency 
in the “Hoosier State" to combat traffic death; calls on police, 
courts, press, radio, TV and the public to end slaughter on roads. 


150 Fewer Fatalities 
4,000 Fewer Injuries 
$14,000,000 Costs Saved 


'PXHIS is Indiana’s objective for the 

balance of 1954 in the State’s all- 
out drive on traffic accidents that has 
tied in every state and local agency in 
Hoosierland — all under the militant 
leadership of Indiana’s Governor 
George N. Craig. 

On the eve of the Fourth of July 
holiday weekend, Governor Craig is- 
sued a five-point traffic safety declara- 
tion, called on every agency in govern- 
ment, the press, TV and radio for 
backing, and the general public in a 
great crusade to save lives before year’s 
end 1954. 

On the week ending July 4th, Indi- 
ana had chalked up 497 deaths from 
highway accidents, as compared with 
567 during the same period last year 
a saving of 70 lives, with fewer in- 
juries and less property damage than 
in 1953. 

This is a good record, but Governor 
Craig felt that it wasn’t good enough, 
and he was encouraged when the fig- 
ures for the Fourth of July weekend 
were tabulated — 14 deaths over a 
three-day holiday weekend, compared 
with 13 last year, when the Fourth of 
July weekend covered two days. 

Said Governor Craig: ‘During the 
past year, Indiana has conducted the 
most intensive traffic accident preven- 
tion program in its history. This pro- 
gram is producing results in fewer 
deaths, injuries and property damag« 
crashes and greater convenience of 
movement. 


However,” said the Governor, ‘“We 
are still killing and maiming far too 
many persons on our streets and high- 
ways. Nearly 500 persons have been 
killed and 12,000 injured in Indiana 
traffic crashes during the first half of 
1954. We are facing a hazardous 
three-day Fourth of July Holiday and 
the high accident summer months. 

“Out of my awareness of my re- 
sponsibilities as Governor, I have ex- 
amined the causes of these tragedies 
and I find that the great majority re- 
sult from some flagrant violation of 
laws governing safe driving. Speed 
too fast for conditions, driving on the 
wrong side of the roadway, disregard 
of a traffic sign or signal, failure to 
grant right of way, drunken driving 
and reckless driving are the major vio- 
lations responsible. 

“If these irresponsible and reckless 
acts cannot be stopped by persuasion, 
they must be stopped by more forceful 
means. We can and we must stop this 
needless slaughter on Indiana’s high- 
ways. 

Indiana’s Governor made no bones 
about the fact that this was an all-out, 
all-Hoosier effort. Representatives of 
state, county and city governments, fra- 
ternal and civic organizations, safety 
groups, law enforcement agencies, 
schools, news media, motor vehicle as- 
sociations, professional groups, busi- 
ness and industry, and others interested 
in stepping up the offensive against 
the nation’s greatest killer—trafhic ac- 
cidents—responded to Governor 
Craig’s rallying call. 

Governor Craig declared: ‘In view 


of the crisis which now exists and in 
an attempt to save lives during the 
high accident months just ahead, I am 
declaring intensified open warfare on 
highway recklessness of all types and 
especially upon those drivers whose 
hazardous actions bring death and in- 
jury to others. To this end, I am com- 
mitting the full force of every state 
agency, including the Indiana State 
Police. I am also asking every county 
and local law enforcement agency, in- 
cluding our courts, to join with us in 
this battle to save lives on our high- 
ways.” 

“While the reasons for this declara- 
tion are obvious,” he said, ‘I feel that 
it is mecessary to point out to the 
people of Indiana the —_ lans for 
this all-out war on traffic accidents.” 

And, to make certain there would 
be no mistake about whether he meant 
business, Governor Craig — out a 
Five-Point Program involving every 
official and non-official agency in 
Hoosierland: 

“First, because traffic accident pre- 
vention is basically an individual re- 
sponsibility, I am asking every Indiana 
driver to tnink seriously about this 
problem, to obey traffic laws and drive 
with common sense and courtesy. I 
am calling upon the press, radio, tele- 
vision and all other media of public 
information for support in this mili- 
tant program to save lives, and I am 
asking them to intensify their public 
informational efforts. I have instructed 
the State Traffic Safety Director to 
serve as the co-ordinator of this cam- 
paign and to work closely with all per- 
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sons and organizations interested in 
joining with us in the battle. I have 
also asked the Indiana Traffic Safety 
Foundation to use its full resources to 
rally public support and public action 
in this vital statewide campaign. 

“Second, I am asking all law en- 
forcement officers of our state to use 
every lawful means to arrest and prose- 
cute those drivers whose law violations 
are responsible for the death or injury 
of others. Accidents do not just hap- 
pen—they are caused. We must exert 
every effort to determine these causes 
and to prosecute the drivers respon- 
sible. We must realize that the wanton 
killing of a person with a motor ve- 
hicle through recklessness is not some- 
thing to be considered as “just another 
accident.” 

“The Indiana State Police have been 
instructed to make full use of elec- 
tronic speed checking devices, ex- 
panded wolf pack patrols, driver li- 
cense and equipment checks at any time 
or place, airplanes to spot traffic law 
violators, the use of unmarked cars 
and all other effective means of law 
enforcement. The State Police have 
already been instructed to discontinue 
the use of warnings for moving traffic 
violations and to make arrests for all 
hazardous violations. 


“Far too many drivers obey the law 
only when a police officer is in sight. 
During this war on recklessness, the 
police may not be in sight. They may 
be anywhere, anytime, or in any type 
of vehicle. 

“To the fullest extent of my author- 
ity, I am authorizing these enforce- 
ment practices and I am giving my full 
support to their use. 

“Third, I have instructed the Bureau 
of Motor Vehicles to further tighten 
the controls over the issuance and re- 
newals of driver licenses to insure that 
only properly qualified persons are 
granted the privilege to drive in Indi- 
ana. Driver examinations will be more 
strict and more complete in every de- 
tail. All vehicles used for driving tests 
must pass a thorough equipment and 
safety check. 

“Drivers involved in repeated law 
violations or accidents will be called 
in for corrective interviews, re-exami- 
nations, or—as a final step—suspension 
of the driving privilege under the 
newly established point system. 

“For the first time in Indiana's his- 
tory, we now have a central record of 
the law violation convictions and ac- 
cidents of each person who holds a 
driver’s license. This record will be 
fully used to remove from our high- 
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ways those chronic law violators and 
accident prone drivers, who are re- 
sponsible for such a large percentage 
of our traffic troubles. A report of 
license suspensions will be carried in 
the daily press and our police will 
make constant checks on persons who 
drive while under suspension. 

“Fourth, 1 have instructed the State 
Highway Commission to further ex- 
pand its operations to provide more 
adequate highway signs, install traffic 
control devices when warranted+ and 
improve maintenance of both road- 
ways and shoulders to insure safer 
driving. More reflectorized signs and 
pavement markings are being utilized 
to make night driving easier and safer. 

“The personnel of the Highway 
Commission’s Traffic Bureau is being 
expanded and high accident locations 
in all parts of the state are receiving 
corrective treatment on a priority basis. 
I am asking all county and local gov- 
ernmental agencies to join with us in 
an intensified weed cutting operation 
on all highways and to take whatever 
steps are necessary to improve driver 
visibility at intersections and elsewhere. 
Large reflectorized signs are being 
placed on the major highways which 
enter the state to inform out-of-state 
drivers of our speed laws and other 
regulations. 

"Fifth, 1 am asking the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and every 
school official in Indiana to give se- 
rious study to the needs of driver edu- 
cation and training in Indiana schools 
and to make every effort to provide 


behind-the-wheel training to all eli- 
gible students before graduation.” 


The Governor's proclamation called 
together Indiana's official agencies on 
a statewide basis. While they have 
been working closely together through 
the office of State Traffic Safety Di- 
rector J. L. Lingo—Governor Craig's 
top safety planner, the proclamation 
names Lingo as Coordinator of the 
program and spells out the assignments 
of other state agencies clearly. 

In the thick of the fight is the Indi- 
ana State Police, under Superintendent 
Frank A. Jessup, with the Safety Edu- 
cation Division under Captain Paul 
Beverforden given “shock troop sta- 
tus. 

The new Indiana Traffic Safety 
Foundation is brought into full-time 
duty in the campaign with President 
William P. Cooling and Director Hal- 
lie Myers asked to furnish public and 
organizational support for the crusade. 

Adequate traffic engineering is de- 
waied by the Governor's proclama- 
tion. And, these days, the Indiana 
State Highway Commission is out on 
the road, doing a job. Chairman Neil 
Godwin, of Franklin, and Members- 
Virgil Smith, of Milan, and Deane 
Walker, of Culver, are leading the 
fight to eliminate highway hazards that 
have an engineering remedy. 

The crackdown on licensing has 
been underway for some time, but 
with Governor Craig rallying public 
support for the program, Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles Morris Carter 
is tightening up the requirements all 
the way down the line to prevent the 
high accident repeaters from making 
Hoosier highways death traps. 

Industry and labor have teamed up 
in the Governor's crusade for traffic 
safety. For some time now, Indiana 
industrial organizations have been ty- 
ing in with the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Operation Safety theme program 
to beat the off-the-job-accident buga- 
boo. 

Director of Traffic Safety Lingo came 
up with an industrial kit for promot- 
ing traffic safety—an off-the-job hazard 
that has been an industrial problem 
of major proportions. 

The idea has been soundly backed 
by Hoosier management and _ labor. 
James L. Robb, regional director of 
the Steelworkers’ Union, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and Hobert 
Autterson, secretary of the Indiana 
Federation of Labor, are really imple- 
menting the work of the White House 
Conference on Highway Safety, and 
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Police in French sector of Berlin constructed this miniature 
traffic pattern where children pilot tiny cars and learn safe 


driving habits and traffic regulations. Scale layout includes 
main arteries, side streets, traffic lights and street signs. 








Poster used at street crossings in West Berlin during “week 
of traffic’ as part of Berlin’s current traffic safety cam- 
paign. Slogan warns passersby: ‘Dream at home—be cautious!” 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


“COME of the world’s best drivers are women,” says 

Betty Skelton, of Cypress Gardens, Fla., a 27-year-old 
miss who recently set a new women’s auto speed record 
of 143.44 mph. Betty learned 
to fly an airplane at the age 
of 11 and having won most 
of the available aerial cham- 


Blasts Women 
Driver Critics 


pionships, she looked around 
for a new “‘thrill’—and decided on sports cars. Now 
she says: 

“It’s really harder to drive a car than it is to pilot a 
plane. I'm tired of all the cracks about women drivers. 
Actually, there are as many bad drivers among men as 
among women, and most accidents happen because people 
don’t think.” 

Even though her daring feats, in cars and planes, have 
provided thrills and chills for spectators, Betty says calmly: 

“On the public highway I’m the most cautious driver 
you ever saw, and no matter where I am, I never take 
chances. I figure a margin of safety before I start. And, 
that’s a good thing for any driver to do.” 


Byrne: must be protected often against themselves. 
A youngster knows no fear, he must be taught to 


respect that which is dangerous, just as he should be 

taught to say ‘Thank you” or 

“Please.” Not many of us 
Safety Starts will argue with that, but 
in Citdhood safety education for children 
is not getting the attention it 
deserves, according to Dr. Harry F, Dietrich of the Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics, University of California. Dr. Dietrich, 
who has written widely on the subject of child safety, 
points out: 

“. . . Although we attempt to give 100 per cent protec- 
tion to the infant while he is helpless, we fail to give the 
child sufficient education so that when school and play take 
him away from the protection of the home he is ready to 
deal with hazards.” 

Dr. Dietrich recognizes the need for increased research 
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Tired driver, Isabella Leonard, is first “customer” at free 
coffee bar operated by Yarmouth, Mass., police as part of 
safety campaign. Officer Albert Perkins serves. Black brew 
is available around the clock to “perk up” fatigued drivers. 


When the guy behind you leans on his horn just wave one of 
these appropriate signs. You can convey your “Thanks” — 
or urchin salute (symbol left)—or just ask him to keep 
“Quiet” (right). On warm days, signs can be used as fans. 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon accepts license frame bearing 
reminder to “Drive Safely” from Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield. President's Action Committee for Traffic Safety 
supports use of frames to expose drivers to safety message. 
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on the causes of accidents and parent education, but places 
greatest emphasis on safety indoctrination during child- 
hood. 

“Here at last,” he notes, “is a field where it doesn’t take 
a research grant to save a child's life.”’ 


HEN tempers flare, in traffic, there’s bound to be 

trouble. Statistics prove that jealously maintaining the 
“right of way,”” or taking a fool chance in anger has 
caused many a serious acci- 
dent. Driver tension and irri- 
tability, brought on by road 
fatigue, are often to blame. 
Dr. Herman S. Schwartz of 


Elmhurst, N. Y., advises drivers to smile as they drive. 


Smile Away 
Those Miles 


In his address before the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association, held in St. Louis, Dr. 
Schwartz said drivers should make smiling a habit. He 
explained: 

“A smile relaxes the eye and facial muscles. When they 
are relaxed, our brains are more relaxed. 

“When your eyes become strained, tension sets in, and 
that brings fatigue. Then good sense and sportsmanship 
fly out the window, road courtesy is forgotten, and irrita- 
bility is heightened.” 

Schwartz said trafhc signal stops are a good chance to 
relax, adding: 

“Just put on your hand brake, stretch your entire body 


and yawn.” 


AFE driving helps you get there in one piece, and saves 
money along the way, according to Dick Griffith, win- 
ning driver in the recent Mobilgas Economy Run. Griffith 
nursed a 54 Studebaker Land 
Cruiser over every type of 

Economy 
and Safety 


road in the 1,335-mile run 
from Los Angeles to Sun Val- 
ley, Idaho, for an average of 
28.11 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 

Griffith has come up with some driving tips for safety 


and economy of operation. He suggests: 


1. Avoid jackrabbit starts. Accelerate evenly, moder- 


ately. 

2. Drive at an even speed avoiding spurt-type driving. 
Keep accelerator foot steady. 

3. Anticipate the road ahead and avoid excessive use 
of brakes on curves and downgrades. 

i. On steep mountain upgrades shift into lower gears. 

5. Drive at moderate speeds for safety as well as 


economy. THE END 








Cues 
Kor 
Nalety 


By Virginia Hackett, 
Senior Traffic Safety Consultant, 
National Safety Council 


” YOU can see several miles ahead 
and around corners, and drive with 
second sight that always foresees and 
avoids danger, then you may turn the 
page and read the next PUBLIC SAFETY 
article. 

If you do not have such super 
senses, the Signs of Life are for you! 

For, next to second sight or a crystal 
ball built into the dashboard of your 
car, the best safeguard and guide a 
driver can have—the cues for safety- 
are the Signs of Life—the traffic signs, 
signals and pavement markings that 
make all the difference between safe, 
orderly traffic flow and an every-man- 
for-himself traffic snarl. 

Most drivers of long experience rely 
on the Signs of Life so instinctively 
that when suddenly confronted with 
an unmarked stretch of road—with no 
lane lines, no diamond shaped warn- 
ing signs, and so on—they have a lost, 
frustrated feeling. Many such drivers 
might not be able to tell you the 
shapes and colors that identify the 
various kinds of highway signs. But 
they rely on them, nevertheless, and 
enforcement officials and safety special- 
ists consider prompt recognition and 
observance of the Signs of Life funda- 
mental to good driving. 


In most states driver license ap- 
plicants must be able to identify the 
five basic sign shapes—the octagonal 
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Signs of Life also are the lane lines and barrier (no passing) lines. If a driver on this 
road could see around the bend as our photographer did, the yellow no-passing lines 
would not be needed. But that’s why highway road signs are vital to safe driving. 


STOP sign, the diamond-shaped warn- 
ings, the white rectangles that state 
the law, the round railroad warning 
signs, and the crossbuck that for gen- 
erations has marked highway-railroad 
intersections. Young people taking 
driver training in high schools must 
learn the significant sign shapes and 
the vital importance of obeying all 
signs, signals and pavement markings. 

Down in Gastonia, N. C., all 8,000 
of the school children receive compre- 
hensive instruction in the Signs of 
Life as part of their traffic safety les- 
sons. As in hundreds of other cities 
and many states, the police cooperate 
with the schools in the traffic safety 
education program. Gastonia Police 
Captain M. R. Short presents lectures 
and demonstrations to all the schools, 
and also to civic clubs and Parent- 
Teacher organizations. 

Cub Scouts in Wilmette, IIL, re- 
cently joined forces with the police 
to present a program on the Signs of 
Life for their parents and friends. 

And in Jackson County, Miss., the 
county agent each year conducts traffic 
safety education with a full month 
devoted to demonstrating the Signs of 
Life for some 600 pupils in rural 
areas. 

These are just three samples of the 
continuing Signs of Life program as it 
is used in hundreds of places. Spot an- 
nouncements over hundreds Zz radio 


stations advertise the importance of 
signs and signals and posters, films, 
literature and special promotions all 
help in this big project. 

Each year the Signs of Life Com- 
mittee prepares a kit of program ma- 
terials, which is issued as the August 
Operation Safety kit and is also dis- 
tributed to hundreds of railroad ofh- 
cials. For, throughout the years the 
program has had generous support 
from the railroads. They, like traffic 
officials, believe that encouragement of 
a better sense of responsibility in all 
drivers can and does result from better 
observance of traffic signs, signals and 
pavement markings, inevitably result- 
ing in conscious and habitual obedi- 
ence to traffic laws and the common 
sense traffic rules that mean greater 
safety and utility for highway users. 

The railroads naturally have a spe- 
cial interest and concern for the safety 
of all who traverse intersections of 
highways and railroads. Attention is 
also given to this phase of traffic safety 
in the Signs of Life program. Al- 
though lccpepeael crossings are 
like any other intersections in that 
traffic in one direction must yield to 
traffic crossing its path, a unique factor 
is involved when one stream of traffic 
happens to be a railroad train weigh- 
ing several thousand tons. If the giant 
train is drawn into a contest for right 
of way by a thoughtless or foolhardy 
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Motor Vehicle Deaths and Death Rates, 1945-1953 
(from ACCIDENT FACTS, 1954) 


Death Rate 
per 10,000 
Motor 
Year Total Deaths Vehicles 
1945 28,076 9.2 
1946 33,411 9.8 
1947 32,697 8.7 
1948 32,259 7.9 
1949 31,701 7.2 
1950 34,763 7.2 
1951 36,996 re 
1952 38,000 Tea 
1953 38,300 7.0 


motorist, it is contrary to the engi- 
neer’s will, and most often results in 
tragedy. 

Placing the blame for a highway- 
railroad crossing accident can never 
bring back the dead nor restore the 
maimed, but precaution and caution do 
save lives and avert economic loss 
every day. Precaution largely ae 
on intelligent provision by railroads 
and public officials of the round 
“down-the-road” sign on the highway 
500 to 300 feet before the highway 
crosses the railroad, and the white 
crossbuck, the flashing lights, wig-wag 
signals, gates and watchmen that are 
there to warn drivers against cross- 
ing when a train is coming. 

Precaution is also in the teaching 
of traffic safety to youngsters—like 
those in Gastonia, Wilmette and Mis- 
sissippi, and in the schools visited by 
scores of railroad safety officials. 

Caution is the driver’s job. For nc 





Fourth graders in Gastonia, N. C. find Capt. M. R. Short well 
worth listening to as he demonstrates a lesson on the Signs of 
Life. The Police Department's traffic safety program reaches all 
of the 8,000 pupils in Gastonia schools, and also many civic 
clubs and Parent-Teacher organizations. Each school child takes 
an examination prepared by the police on the Signs of Life. 
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Death Rate Deaths from 

per Collisions (Re Col. 5) 
100,000,000 with % of Total 

Vehicle Railroad M-V 
Miles Trains Deaths 
th Re 1,703 6.1% 
9.8 1,703 5.1% 
8.8 1,736 5.3% 
8.1 1,474 46% 
7.5 1,452 4.6% 
7.6 1,541 4.4% 
YP 1,573 4.2% 
73 1,348 3.5% 
Tek 1,419 3.7% 


signs, signals or other protection can 
actually stop a driver who is deter- 
mined to take a foolish chance. The 
wise driver takes his cue for safety 
from the advance warnings and on-the- 
spot protective devices. 

Drivers may be getting better every 
day. When you are part of a fast, 
orderly flow of traffic on an express 
highway, you may suddenly, and for 
a minute or two, think, ““How many 
good drivers there aie!” And cer- 
tainly most of the 71 million licensed 
drivers in the country are good drivers. 
Look at columns three and four of the 
table on this page showing motor 
vehicle deaths and death rates and you 
might think the proportion of good 
drivers is increasing. The number of 
vehicles, drivers and miles traveled 
have zoomed in the last nine years. 
Fortunately for all of us, the number 
of traffic deaths per 10,000 registered 
vehicles and per million vehicle miles 


Cub Scouts and the police of Wilmette, Ill., joined forces in a 
program and demonstration of the Signs of Life for their par- 
ents and interested friends. Youngsters can tell you what the 
signs mean by their shapes, know they are the result of a great 
deal of study by public officials concerned with public safety. 
Expansion of such activity augurs well for a safer tomorrow. 


has been reduced. But look at column 
2 and any sense of elation fades. 

Certainly no one in his right mind 
would say we're doing all right in our 
use of the motor car as long as we 
kill 38,300 fathers and mothers and 
boys and girls and grandmas and 
gtandpas in a single year in traffic. 
And if one of those traffic victims be- 
longed to your family or circle of 
acquaintances the cold statistics have 
meant real sorrow. 

People are coming more and more 
to realize that accidents don’t just hap- 
pen. And the accident facts reveal 
that most traffic mishaps would have 
been avoided if the traffic signs, sig- 
nals and pavement markings had been 
heeded—if drivers and pedestrians had 
picked up their cues for safety! 

What the Signs of Life program 
aims to do is instill in drivers and 
walkers a habit of safe behavior, 
through prompt recognition of the 
basic sign shapes, and intelligent obe- 
dience to all traffic signs, signals and 
pavement markings and the common 
sense rules and the laws behind them. 

Signs of Life is one of many effec- 
tive means of promoting traffic safety. 
Program plans and materials, a calen- 
dar for developing and carrying on 
Signs of Life projects in states and 
communities are available through Op- 
eration Safety or the Signs of Life 
Committee of the National Safety 
Council. Railroad safety officials are 
cooperating in hundreds of communi- 
ties served by their lines and will wel- 
come the opportunity to work with 
new community groups. THE END 
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Virginia’s Governor Stanley (center) gets No. 1 Code of 
the Road Club card from Mrs. Giles C. Engledove as V. B. 
Fitzpatrick, president, Richmond Area Council, looks on. 

Richmond News Leader photo. 


Richmond, Virginia 

proves that chivalry is 

far from dead, as local safety 
council signs up record 
number of residents 

in "Make Courtesy Your Code 
of the Road Club;" 

Gracious way of life finds 


ready response in Dixie. 


| 72 A SAFE 
Vara 


“cours YOUR CODE THE ROAD 


Richmond News Leader photo. 


Workers enter large Richmond plant under 
one of 20 huge signs plugging the “Make 
Courtesy Your Code of the Road” slogan. 


Richmond’s Mayor, Dr. Edward E. Haddock, places “Code” 
bumper sticker on Richmond police car. All marked Rich- 
mond and Virginia State Patrol cars carry “Code” signs. 
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By O. P. McCauley 


IN Richmond, Virginia, ‘Make Cour- 
tesy Your Code of the Road” is 
more than a mere catch phrase lifted 
from the March Operation Safety kit, 
to be ballyhooed for a month and 
then forgotten. Dixie is noted for ‘‘a 
way of living.” The 330,000 people 
who live in the 750 square mile Rich- 
mond metropolitan area are making 
the courteous driving code a way of 
living behind the wheel. 

Motorists in the Richmond area 
started joining the Code of the Road 
Club on March 18, 1954, when Vir- 
ginia’s Governor Stanley became the 
Number 1 member of the club. Set 
up as a year-round continuous project 
of the Richmond Area Safety Council, 
the club idea is believed to be the first 
such individual driver participation ap- 
plication of the courtesy theme in the 
United States. 

It all began back in January when 
the new Traffic Committee of the Rich- 
mond Council met for the first time. 
Looking over a batch of Operation 
Safety kits for a project they could 
sink their teeth into, they were hard 
put to select one. All of the materials 
looked good to the Committee, but 


The author is_a Consulting Engineer and a 
member of the Traffic Committee of the Rich 
mond Safety Council. 








none seemed to stir up their enthusi- 
asm to the desired degree. 

While the Committee was discuss- 
ing the various programs, the mailman 
came in and handed the afternoon mail 
to James T. (Jim) Wadkins, manag- 
ing director of the Council. Jim, glanc- 
ing over the handful of mail said, 
“Wait a minute, here’s the March kit. 
Maybe we can get an idea out of it.”’ 

S. Strother Smith, Jr., chairman of 
the committee, looked through the kit. 
A broad smile broke over his face, 
his eyes lit up, and he exclaimed, 
“This is it!” An insurance agent, 
Smith immediately went into a sales 
talk. He hadn’t gotten too far into 
explaining the Operation Safety pro- 
gram when he started getting nods of 
approval from the nine members of 
the Committee. 

Captain William L. Groth, safety 
engineer of the Virginia State Police, 
said, ‘This is the best program I’ve 
seen yet. We'll put the ‘Make Cour- 
tesy Your Code of the Road’ stickers 
on every State Police marked car. 
We'll also use it on the reverse of our 
next semi-annual inspection stickers.’ 
This started a wave of enthusiasm for 
the program that, in three months, has 
spread over the entire State of Vir- 
ginia. 
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One fly in the ointment was how to 
finance such a program? Wadkins es 
timated the cost of the materials, 
bumper stickers, dash stickers, ‘Harry 
the Hog vs Courteous Carl’’ booklets, 
distribution, printing promotional ma- 
terials, etc., at $2,000. The Richmond 
Council, operating on a slim $17,000 
annual bisllese was already in the red. 

They decided the answer to the cost 
problem was the Code of the Road 
Club. Motorists would be enrolled in 
the club and charged a one-dollar-per- 
year membership fee. The committee 
was unanimous in its feeling that this 
kind of individual participation would 
create much greater sincere compliance 
with the Code of the Road than any 
purely educational give-away publicity 
campaign. 

When approached by the Traffic 
Committee chairman, the Richmond 
Area Community Chest unhesitatingly 
advanced the $2,000 needed to under- 
write the program. The Safety Coun- 
cil’s 48-member board of control unan 
imously approved. Richmond's seven 
radio and television broadcasters agreed 
to play the program up to the limit. 
The two Richmond daily newspapers 
ran stories and pictures. Weekly pa- 
pers in the two counties adjoining 
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William B. Kidd (left) one of 4,000 workers in Du Pont 
Spruance rayon plant, in Richmond, is enrolled in Code 
of the Road Club by Ann Bankert, volunteer Club worker. 


— of Richmond Area Safety Council traffic commit- 
get together for one of their frequent meetings to 
Iscuss the Council’s Code of the Road Club promotion. 
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What Price 
CIVILIZATION ? 


By Judge Alfred P. Murrah, 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





HROUGHOUT history civilization 

has been constantly threatened with 
destructive forces from within as well 
as from without. While nations of 
people have built walls, moats and for- 
tresses to keep the dreaded enemy from 
our door, death has always lurked on 
every side in the form of disease and 
internal pestilence. 


When in the 14th Century the 
Bubonic Plague threatened all of civil- 
ization, man put his mind and talents 
to finding a way to save himself. 
When it was discovered that the 
dreadful disease was being spread by 
rats, he devised means of isolating and 
eradicating the rats. 


Each time on the brink of disaster 
we have been able to raise up a Pas- 
teur, a Walter Reed, a Madam Curie, 
a Sir Alexander Fleming. 


In this modern day of science we 
stand in awful dread of the destructive 
force of the bomb and the rocket and 
other scientific means of warfare; and 
we also fear the dread disease of can- 
cer that comes like a thief in the night 
to strike us down while medical sci- 
ence stands helpless; of heart disease 
that takes those while yet in the bloom 
of life; of polio that strikes at the life 
and limb of our innocent loved ones 
even before they reach maturity. And 
then we stand in awe of the frightful 
tragedies wrought by the automobile, 
the creature of our own contrivance 
for pleasure and convenience. 

All of these we freely admit threaten 
to wipe us off the face of the earth. 
We live in constant dread and fear 
that one of these merchants of death 
will pay us a call while we work, sleep 
or play. They are our deadly enemies. 
To survive them we know that we 
must conquer them. 


To defend against the lethal radia- 


Digest of an address by Judge Murrah before 


the Sixth Annual Oklahoma Safety Conference, 
Oklahoma City, May, 1954. 


tion of the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, we have built a radar wall 
across the sky and contrived a guided 
missile to intercept and neutralize it 
before it reaches our boundaries. To 
that end, we have pledged unstint- 
ingly of our material resources, and 
we have tapped and utilized the in- 
ventive genius of our day. We have 
said that we will pay the price no 
matter how dear. And today we count 
it in terms of billions of dollars and 
untold man hours of experiments. In 
short, we have pledged all of our 
spiritual and material resources as the 
price of survival. 

To combat the devastating disease 
of cancer, we have set up laboratories 
in medical centers throughout the 
United States. We have called to our 
aid the wisest men of science. We 
have equipped them with all of the 
instruments known to be of aid and 
assistance. And we have not stopped 
there. We have said that whatever 
you need in material resources they are 
at your command. 


By the side of those men of science 
stands another devoted band of sci- 
entists determined to find an answer 
to the disease that causes our hearts 
to stop beating when our minds are 
yet agile and dynamic. And all along 
the way we are encouraged to believe 
that we will find a cure. 


In the last quarter of a century we 
have spared no time, no effort, and 
no material resources to combat polio- 
myelitis which kills or maims its vic- 
tims by the thousands. And at last 
we are encouraged to believe that we 
have triumphed over this deadly threat, 
as we did the diseases of another day 
that threatened to wipe us out. 


All of this has not been accom- 
plished just by the scientist in his 
white jacket, with his test tubes and 
microscope. It has been done by the 
people of every community — men, 
women, children and money. Govern- 


mental appropriations or grants from 
large benevolent corporations have not 
done the job. It has been accom- 
plished by the nickels and dimes of 
the porchlight campaigns—by the 
people working as a team to live in a 
society devoted to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

While cancer was taking its toll and 
people were dying of heart disease, 
and others were victims of dreaded 
polio, 38,300 were dying and 2,140,- 
000 were being injured in traffic acci- 
dents alone! 

And what are we doing about it? 
Well, one thing we are building auto- 
mobiles that are more powerful to 
travel faster than ever before. We 
have hired engineers to build 4-lane 
highways with separate grade crossings 
to accommodate that speed and power. 
We have erected stop signs and stop 
signals and cautions at every turn. 

We have not stopped there—we 
have enacted laws ad ane penal- 
ties for their violation. We have cre- 
ated a licensing system and then we 
have erected the strong arm of the law 
to cruise the highways, the streets and 
byways in search of those who would 
violate the rules of the road. But we 
do not promote safety by merely pass- 
ing a law. 

With all of these safeguards, we 
continue to kill and maim more than 
ever before. Our problems mount with 
every new vehicle and every new 
driver. 

To salve our civilized consciences 
partially, we have enacted a financial 
responsibility law prevalent in one 
form or another throughout the United 
States, and even without that law, we 
insulate ourselves from financial re- 
sponsibility for our reckless deeds by 
buying a contract (insurance) from a 
responsible’ party who agrees to pay 
in dollars and cents for the destruc- 
tion we work as we speed merrily on 
our way. 
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Audrey Totter 


(Audrey Totter is one of 20 stars who contributed brief safety appeals for a 
radio transcription distributed by the National Safety Council. More than 1,350 
stations have requested the transcription for use in public interest sustaining spots.) 


* 


* 


I DON’T know how it is in your house but in our house, Mamma 
and me are highly safety-first minded! We have to be. Even 
Mamma admits, with the schemes she’s always getting into it’s good 


to have a first-aid kit around. . 


. and a first-aid manual so we know 


what to do with it! How about YOUR first-aid kit and manual? 
Your family should be protected, too! 


And the court dockets are clogged 
with suits, the conventional allega- 
tions of which are that on such and 
such a time and place the defendant 
recklessly and negligently ran his auto- 
mobile into another causing loss of 
life, limb and property. 

We call a jury of solemn men and 
women into the box to fix a price 
which will fairly compensate in dol- 
lars and cents for the loss of a father, 
a breadwinner, or another loved one. 
It is called a part of the administra- 
tion of justice, and we all admit that 
the wheels are screeching and groan- 
ing under the load. We justify the 
frightful toll by saying that it just a 
price we pay for living in and being 
a part of a mechanized age. 

But there are those who fervently 
believe that we cannot discharge our 
moral responsibility by the satisfaction 
of our civil liability. We, in the acci- 
dent prevention movement, have come 
to the full realization that we cannot 
live with ourselves as a civilized people 
without a more tender and solicitous 
regard for each other's safety upon 
the streets and highways of this coun- 
try. 

In industry we have not stopped 
with merely prescribing rules for plant 
safety and expeditious compensation 
for the loss of life and limb, even 
without regard to fault. We have 
hired safety engineers, but we have 
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not stopped there. We have con- 
ducted incessant campaigns to make 
every individual aware of his own 
responsibility, not only for his own 
safety but the safety and welfare of 
his fellow worker as well. We spend 
money freely. But our responsibility 
to society and to civilization does not 
stop there. It extends from the plant 
to the home; and from the home to 
the picnic grounds of a Sunday, and 
across the country while we enjoy the 
paid vacation. 

Yes, there must be an awakening in 
the hearts and minds of the people of 
this country to their individual respon- 
sibility for the safety of innocent peo- 
ple on our highways. In some way, 
we must be made to understand that 
it is not only our own life that is at 
stake but others, also. There must be 
a recognition of the moral aspects of 
misdeeds and mishaps. We must real- 
ize that our responsibility does not end 
with being legally right. The question 
is, are we morally right? In order to 
do this, we must realize the necessity 
of building a deeper and broader re- 
spect for the mules of the road; that 
we need to teach ourselves that safety 
lies in the spirit, not the letter of the 
law. 

How many of us today feel a moral 
guilt for having violated a traffic law? 
How many of us who claim to be _. 
fectly law abiding, find ourselves 


screaming and even cursing at the 
driver ahead or behind who appears 
to encroach upon our right of way? 

Those of us who have responsibility 
for the enforcement of the law have 
the responsibility of doing so in a 
manner to generate respect——not bitter 
resentment. We can do so by a process 
of education, of firm and fair treat- 
ment. And above all we need to real- 
ize ourselves and inculcate it into the 
minds of the people that traffic laws 
are not made and enforced as revenue 
measures. They are made and en- 
forced like other criminal laws for the 
safety and welfare of an ordered so- 
ciety. 

But we cannot do this job alone. 
We need the moral support of every 
man, woman and child. We need and 
must have the spirit that is helping 
conquer polio, the spirit that makes us 
believe that we will conquer cancer 
and other agents of death. 

How do we do that? Through or- 
ganization — community organization, 
state organization, national organiza- 
tion. That kind of organization which 
provides a means for reaching into the 
recesses of the minds of the people 
and causes them to stop, look and 
listen. 

In Oklahoma City we are credited 
with one of the finest Safety Councils 
in the United States headed by one 
who has dedicated his whole life to 
the cause of safety, who before becom- 
ing head of the safety organization was 
a policeman in this city charged with 
the responsibility of enforcing the traf- 
fic laws. And what do we do to help 
him? Well, we include his budget in 
the United Fund and just about stop 
there. 

We have a State Safety Council. At 
its head is a fine young man who left 
another successful career to devote his 
life to the cause. We have given him 
a tremendous—almost insurmountable 
task. But we have left him to do it 
without money, and more important, 
almost without moral sanction. If the 
prevention of highway accidents, with 
their frightful toll of life and limb, is 
one of the prices of civilization, then 
I submit that our debt is past due. 

It is time for us to acknowledge 
our responsibilities—time to build a 
stronger local organization—support 
it with our hearts, time, talents and 
money. Let the people know and real- 
ize that we will support it with our 
spiritual and material resources. That 
means that every one of us must find 
our place in the safety program for 
this community and never shirk our 
duty. That is the price of civilization. 

THE END 





Accident Prone-- 


a Shitting Group 


Doctor reports accidents can be predicted. 


Calls for new approach to accident problem. 


HE so-called ‘Accident Prone’ 

group is a shifting one, with new 
persons constantly falling in or out. 

So said Dr. Morris S. Schulzinger, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, in a recent talk 
before the Section on Preventive and 
Industrial Medicine and Public Health, 
at the 103rd annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association in San 
Francisco, June 23. 

As Dr. Schulzinger put it: 

“The possibility now exists to pre- 
dict, with reasonable certainty, when, 
to whom, and under what conditions 
and circumstances, an accident is most 
and least likely to occur.” 


He based this on an unusual study 
of 35,000 accidents which he has han- 
dled in his private practice during the 
last 20 years. The group equals about 
5 per cent of the population in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Dr. Schulzinger concludes from his 
study that: 

“An accident is most likely to occur 
to: a young male; age 21; on a hot 
and humid summer day; during the 
months of June and July; on a week- 
end or a holiday; while driving a car 
or with aggressive behavior; during 
the late evening hours if not working; 
or during the homeward rush hours 
of the late afternoon and early eve- 
ning, especially if these are also the 
hours of darkness.” 

And, he says, “‘an accident is least 
likely to occur in a healthy well-ad- 
justed young girl, age 13, born and 
reared in a normal, secure and loving 
home, in which both parents are well 
adjusted and if she had net experi- 
enced or witnessed major or frequent 
accidents in the past.” 

On the basis of his findings, Dr. 


Schulzinger concludes that the pre- 
viously accepted theory that ‘most 
accidents are due to a relatively small, 
fixed group of ‘accident prone’ indi- 
viduals who cannot help from having 
accidents” is open to question. 

“They indicate, instead,’ he said, 
“that when the period of observation 
is sufficiently long, the ‘small group 
of individuals who are responsible for 
most of the accidents’ is essentially a 
changing group, with new persons 
constantly falling in and out.” 

The physician deduces that accidents 
appear to be a widespread constantly 
present affliction that have all the signs 
and symptoms of a disease, which he 
terms “the accident syndrome.” 

“The accident syndrome,’’ he states, 
‘can be described schematically as a 
morbid condition in which the ele- 
ments of (1) universal risk, (2) ab- 
normal environment, (3) maladjust- 
ment and irresponsibility, (4) a trigger 
episode and (5) behavior in the pres- 
ence of the trigger episode combined 
to determine or influence the occur- 
rence of an accident.” 

Dr. Schulzinger found that accidents 
are primarily an affliction of youth and 
that “50 per cent of non-industrial 
accidents occur before the age of 25.”’ 

“In both the industrial and the 
non-industrial series,” he said, “the 
accident rate at the age of 20-24 was 
21/, times higher than at the age of 
50-54 and nine times higher than at 
the age of 60-64. 

“Studies of yearly age groups showed 
that the period of highest incidence 
of accidents begins at the age of 17 
years, reaches a peak at the age of 21, 
and is virtually over at the age of 28.” 

Dr. Schulzinger also found that 86 


per cent of the persons involved in 
accidents had “relatively infrequent 
solitary experiences” while those who 
suffered injuries each year over a pe- 
riod of three consecutive years ac- 
counted for only 1/, per cent of the 
non-industrial accidents. 


“Regardless of dynamics or theories 
of causation,” he related, “it is evi- 
dent that the cruel and clock-like regu- 
larity “with which, year after year, 
many thousands of persons are killed, 
crippled and injured as a result of 
accidents, decidedly places this condi- 
tion in the category of an endemic 
affliction of major proportions. 


“It appears, he concluded, ‘that 
the challenge which the accident prob- 
lem presents should be met by a new 
and more aggressive approach. 

“The foremost need at the present 
time would seem to be a unified, in- 
tensive, basic research program by 
teams of clinicians and other workers 
in the related sciences. There is also 
an obvious need for an educational 
program aired at a wider general 
awareness of the full scope of the 
menace, a broader understanding of 
the nature of the problem and a more 
hopeful outlook.” 

The study involved 27,000 indus- 
trial accidents and 8,000 non-industrial 
mishaps. Dr. Schulzinger noted: 

“This group of patients differs in 
many respects from those studied by 
others. It was not limited to indus- 
trial accidents, or to one or a few 
plants, industries, occupations, age 
groups, or types of injury. 

“The patients were of all social, 
economic and cultural levels and rep- 
resented nearly all occupations and in- 
dustries, most of the plants, and many 
of the business establishments of a 
large mid-western community. About 
50 per cent of the non-industrial pa- 
tients and 13 per cent of the industrial 
ones resided in the neighborhood of 
the office, while the others were scat- 
tered over all sections of the metro- 
politan area and surrounding rural 
communities. 

“The series of patients was accu- 
mulated under continued personal care 
and supervision over a period of 20 
years and contains many complete fam- 
ily groups, patients of all ages and 
both sexes, and cases involving state 
compensation, public liability and pri- 
vate pay as well as the indigent. 

“The group studied equals about 5 
per cent of the total city population 
(of Cincinnati) and appears to be 
representative of the community.” 

THE END 
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ITIES in which there are Chapters of the National 
Safety Council carried off top honors in the National 
Traffic Safety Contest for 1953. The results of the nation- 
wide competition as announced recently, showed Chapter 
cities winning first honors in the first seven population 
divisions, showing that well organized community safety 
effort can pay real dividends. 

Los Angeles won the first place award in Group I 
(1,000,000 or more pop.) ; San Francisco carried off the top 
honors in Group II (750,000-1,000,000) ; Seattle headed 
the Group III cities (500,000-750,000), with Cincinnati 
and Pittsburgh—other Chapter cities, winning honorable 
mention. Denver led the Group IV cities (350,000- 
500,000). Syracuse won first place in Group V (200,000- 
350,000) just ahead of Omaha and Providence, two more 
Chapter municipalities, which won second and third places 
respectively. Then came Phoenix, out in front in Group 
VI (100,000-200,000), with Sacramento and Wilmington, 
also Chapter cities, tying with Arlington, Va., for second 
place honors. And finally, in Group VII (50,000-100,000) 
Kalamazoo won the first award with Evanston, IIl., in 
second place. 

To sum it up, Chapter cities in seven of the nine popula- 
tion groups, ranging from 50,000 on up to and including 
the largest cities of the country, just about hit the traffic 
safety jackpot for the year 1953. 

Chapter managers can take justifiable pride in the part 
their organization played in making real progress in the 
war on traffic cilais in their communities. Forty-seven 
states and 843 cities participated. 


Campbell on U. of C. Traffic Committee 


President Robert Gordon Sproul of the University of 
California has re-appointed Earl F. Campbell, director, 
Western Region, NSC, San Francisco, as a member of the 
Advisory Committee of the Institute of Transportation and 
Traffic Engineering of U. of C. Campbell has been an 
active member of the committee for several years. Donald 
S. Berry, formerly director of the NSC Traffic & Transpor- 
tation Division at Chicago Headquarters, is a member of 
the Institute’s professional staff on the University campus 
in Berkeley. 


Big League Battle for Safety 


The American League Cleveland Indians and the child 
accident program of the Western Pennsyivania Safety 
Council on June 28, came out ahead in the annual big 
league game sponsored by the Western Pennsylvania Safety 
Council for the benefit of its child safety activities. The 
Indians took on Pittsburgh, tail-ender of the National 
League, for this year’s contest. The Pirates lost by a 10-2 
score. The Cleveland power house was hitting on all cyl- 
inders, as the score indicates. A paid attendance of 13,581 
saw the night game, which was the seventh annual contest 
staged by Manager Harry Brainerd and his Council asso- 
ciates, in cooperation with the Pittsburgh Swn-Telegraph. 
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UTSTANDING achievement in driver licensing says the 

plaque which Paul Hill, Inventory representative of the 
National Safety Council (at right) is presenting to Arizona’s 
Governor Howard Pyle at the opening session of the Governor's 
Traffic Safety Conference at Prescott, Arizona. Others in the 
photo are, from left: Frank Lowery, Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee, Washington, D. C.; Ken Barnhart, secretary, 
and Vernon E. Shipp, chairman of the Conference. 


In spite of the one-sided score of this year’s game, the 
annual battle is not a practice contest in any sense of the 
word. First squad players are used, and each team strives 
to uphold the honor and dignity of its league. 


Lansing's Traffic Conference 
Lansing’s first Traffic Conference, held at Michigan State 


of more than passing interest. The Conference urged the 
establishment of one-way streets in Lansing; the elimination 
of angle parking; the broadening of the driver education 
program; the raising of minimum age for unrestricted 
driver licenses to 17 years, and stronger traffic legislation, 
with better observance of the traffic code by the public. The 
first Conference was well attended and the programs were 
interesting and stimulating, according to Director Harold 
F. Lillie of the Lansing Safety Council, sponsor of the 
one-day meeting. 


Expanded Program Urged 
A four-point traffic safety program was announced by 
Governor C. Elmer Anderson of Minnesota, at the annual 
Award Presentation Dinner of the Minnesota Safety Coun- 
cil held in Minneapolis May 12. Governor Anderson urged 
To Page 38 
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0)" THING that can help cure our 


traffic ills is the traditional Ameri- 


can sense of humor. 

In fact, if we could only see how ridic- 
ulous we are when engaged in our petty 
tyrannies back of the wheel and when 
walking, the traffic toll would soon come 
tumbling down. 

From time to time, when rib-tickling 
situations develop in traffic, you can 
count on the facile pens of American 
cartoonists to spot them instanter, jot 
them down for laughs and posterity. 





The work of two such artists is pre 
sented on these pages—Bill O'Malley 
and Carl Thomas. 

Thomas lives in Bend, Oregon, and 
is a new name to readers of PUBLIC 
SAFETY. 

O'Malley lives in Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
California, and is an old friend of our 


readers. 


We hope you like them. 
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I DONT CARE HOW MANY 
TRUCKS You've SEEN IT 


on, TAKE IT OF F/ 
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ITE Monors 21 Cities. 10 States, 


for ‘Outstanding Traffic Engineering’ 


WENTY-ONE American Cities 

and 10 states have been cited by 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers for 
“Outstanding Achievement in Traffic 
Engineering during 1953.” 

The cities and states named by the 
Institute's Committee of Judges will 
be awarded plaques for significant 
accomplishments in the areas of traffic 
control devices, traffic surveys, street 
lighting, intersection design, traffic 
administration, and highway planning. 


Announcement of the award win- 
ners was made by Donald M. McNeil, 
Institute president, at a special lunch- 
eon given in honor of the Officers and 
Directors of the Institute by the Street 
and Traffic Commission of Detroit. A 
large gathering of Detroit business and 
industrial leaders heard Edward T. 
Gushée, Commission president and 
vice president of the Detroit Edison 
Company, pay special tribute to the 
traffic engineers of the country. 

Mr. Gushée pointed out that the 
traffic engineering profession was mak- 
ing a substantial contribution to the 
national economy through the applica- 
tion of engineering techniques to the 
solution of the traffic problem which 
he said is rapidly becoming the most 
serious in almost every American City. 
Gushée added that traffic engineers 
were to be commended for their ju- 
dicious use of common sense in arriv- 
ing at solutions to this problem. 


In announcing the awards President 
McNeil singled out Detroit, a top 
award winner for five consecutive years, 
for special commendation and added 
that the State of Michigan has re- 
ceived the top traffic engineering award 
for States for the sixth consecutive 
year since the program was inaugu- 
rated in 1948. 

State awards were: 


GROUP I—Eastern Region—First Place, 
New Jersey; Second Place, Connecticut. 


GROUP IIl—Southern Region—First 
Place, Virginia (5th consecutive year); 
Second Place, Florida. 


GROUP III—Midwest Region—Duplicate 
First Place Awards to Minnesota (6th 
consecutive year) and Oklahoma (2nd 
consecutive year). 

GROUP IV—Western Region—Duplicate 
First Place Awards to Washington (Ath 
consecutive year) and Oregon. 


GROUP V—Heavily Populated and Traf- 
ficked States— Duplicate First Place 
Awards to Michigan (6th consecutive 


year) and California (4th consecutive 
year). 
Winning cities were: 

GROUP I—For population of 1,000,000 
and over—First Place, Detroit, Michi- 


gan (5th consecutive year); Second 
Place, Los Angeles, California. 


GROUP II—For population of 750,000 
to 1,000,000—First Place, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Second Place, Washington, D. C. 


GROUP III—For population of 500,000 
to 750,000—Duplicate First Place 
Awards to Milwaukee, Wisconsin and 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


GROUP IV—For population of 350,000 
to 500,000—First Place, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Second Place, tie between Kansas 
City, Mo. and Louisville, Kentucky. 


GROUP V—For population of 200,000 to 
350,000—First Place, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Second Place, tie between Provi- 
dence, R. 1. and Rochester, New York. 

GROUP VI—For population of 100,000 
to 200,000—First Place, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; Second Place, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


GROUP VII—For population of 50,000 
to 100,000—First Place, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia; Second Place, Evanston, Illinois. 


GROUP VIII—For population of 25,000 
to 50,000—First Place, Wausau, Wis- 
consin; Second Place, Miami Beach, 
Florida. 


GROUP IX—For population of 10,000 to 
25,000—First Place, Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin; Second Place, tie between Peru, 
Indiana and Wilmette, Illinois. 

The Institute of Traffic Engineers 
directs the assembly of traffic engineer- 
ing accomplishments submitted in the 
Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities, basis of the awards. 

Institute members who judged the 
achievements were: Chairman Max- 
well Halsey, executive secretary, Mich- 
igan Safety Commission, Lansing ; 
Charles A. Goodwin, traffic & trans- 
portation engineer, Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co., Boston; Gordon K. 
Gravelle, transportation engineer, Au- 
tomotive Safety Foundation, Washing- 
ton; Edward R. Klamm, accident pre- 
vention manager, Allstate Insurance 
Company, Chicago; Light B. Yost, 
director of field operations, General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit; and 
Charles W. Prisk, supervising trans- 
port research engineer, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, Washington, who is also 
vice president of the Institute of Traf- 
fic Engineers. Institute Vice President 
Harry Porter Jr., trafic engineer, Na- 
tional Safety Council, served as secre- 
tary to the Judges Committee. 

THE END 
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Twenty-One Railroads Win 
Public Safety Awards 


Twenty-one railroads recently re- 
ceived National Safety Council awards 
for public safety activities in a new 
award program whose purpose is to 
give recognition to railroads already 
carrying on such activities and to en- 
courage the development of public 
safety programs by all railroads. 

A committee of judges met June 2 
and selected the following to receive 
the 1954 awards, based on entries cov- 
ering 1953 activities: 

Aliquippa and Southern Railroad Com- 
pany. 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 

Railway System. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Canadian National Railway Company. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad. 

Chicago and North Western Railway 

System. 

The Delaware and Hudson Railroad 

Corporation. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Western 

Railroad Company. 

Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway 

Company. 

Lehigh and New England Railroad 

Company. 

The Monongahela Connecting Rail- 
road Company. 

New. York Central System. 

Reading Company. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Com- 
pany. 

Savannah and Atlanta Railway Com- 
pany. 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company. 

Southern Pacific Company. 

Southern Railway System 

Texas and Pacific Railroad Company. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company. 

The judges were: Ned H. Dearborn, 
president, National Safety Council, as 
chairman, and Mrs. Glenn W. Folkers, 
national secretary, Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
National Rural Letter Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation; Otto Steffey, vice president, 
Illinois Agricultural Association; John 
G. Cherry, president, Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation, and Norman Damon, vice 
president, Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion. 


Statistics On 
Off-the-Job Accidents 


You are not as likely to work yourself 
to death as you are to loaf yourself to 
death, the National Safety Council suggests 

‘Accident Facts,’ the Council’s statistical 
yearbook, shows that off-the-job accidents 
killed 32,000 workers in 1953, while 15,- 
000 were killed on the job. 
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Form Indiana Traftie 
Safety Foundation 


HE newly-formed Indiana Traffic Safety Founda- 
tion is a going concern. Hallie L. Myers, active 
for many years in safety and traffic work, has been 
named executive director, and offices have been opened 
in Room 302 of the Insurance Building, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


The foundation was organized to promote traffic 
safety through education, support of official agencies 
and research into the causes of traffic accidents. 


William P. Cooling, secretary of the Indiana Insur- 


ance Company, is president. 


Myers has been on the staff of the Indianapolis 


Railways for the past eight years. 


director of employee relations, director of safety and training and general super- 
intendent of transportation. He was formerly director of the Traffic Engineering 
Division of the Indiana State Highway Commission. Myers served on the board 
of directors of the National Safety Council for three years, and is a past general 
chairman of the Council’s Transit Section. 

Officers of the foundation include: Edward W. Krause, president of the Security 
, vice president; George C. Jerman, president of U. S. Prod- 
ucts, Inc., secretary, and James D. Blythe, of the Indianapolis Power and Light 


Cartage Company Inx 


Company, treasurer. 


Post Office Begins 
National Safety Program 


The Post Office Department launched 
a national motor vehicle accident pre- 
vention program for U. S. postal em- 
ployees on June 15. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield said this will be a major step 
in meeting highway lifesaving objec- 
tives set forth by President Eisen- 
hower. This will be the initial project 
under the new safety program of the 
Department’s Bureau of Personnel, the 
first such program in the Department's 
history. 

This is the second major highway 
safety step initiated by the Post Office 
Department under Mr. Summerfield. 
The first was in May when the De- 
partment ordered that new contracts 
for mail-carrying trucks and contract 
highway post offices must contain 
clauses requiring contractors to comply 
with Interstate Commerce Commission 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations. 


The new program, known as the 
“Motor Vel:icle and Traffic Accident 
Prevention Instructor's Training Pro- 
gram,” opened in Washington with 
35 selected supervisory employees from 
D. C. and Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania towns near the Capital. 


He served as 


Hallie Myers 


Courses will run through August in 
other cities all over the nation. In all, 
793 employees from 758 American 
cities will participate. Courses will be 
held in the Post Offices in the various 
cities. Trainees will return to home 
post offices following completion of 
their courses. There they will act as 
instructors in promoting motor ve- 
hicle safety and accident prevention 
among personnel operating the 18,780 
government-owned vehicles and 65,- 
839 contract vehicles. 

Top automotive safety experts, in- 
cluding American Automobile Associa- 
tion authorities, will work with the 
Department in this activity hailed by 
specialists as one of the most compre- 
hensive safety programs, from a na- 
tional standpoint, in U. S. history. 

Orders on the program were trans- 
mitted to all bureau and field establish- 
ments of the Post Office Department 
by Deputy Postmaster General Charles 
R. Hook, Jr. 

The Highway Safety training pro- 
gram was developed by the Bureau of 
Personnel, headed by Assistant Post- 
master General Eugene J. Lyons in co- 
operation with the Department's Bureau 
of Operations under Assistant Post- 
master General Norman R. Abrams, 
and other Post Office Department units. 





The Victory Award Luncheon, with General Motors Corporation playing 
host to the winners of the National Fleet Safety Contest, is a highlight 
of the Commercial Vehicle Section Program at the Congress 


Trucking 


at the Congress 


NTHUSIASM for the motor 

transportation workshop 
meetings last year encouraged 
the CV Section Congress Pro- 
gram Committee to cook up a 
second helping. 

In announcing the October 
Commercial Vehicle Section Pro- 
gram, Ken Beadle, safety direc- 
tor, Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press, and this year's program 
chairman, indicates the menu has 
been prepared with your favor- 
ites. Fleet experts will supply 
the ingredients to satisfy the 
most discriminating connoisseur. 
Like all good recipes, your motor 
transportation program will start 
with basic materials which will 
be seasoned to taste by applying 
the very latest information avail- 
able. 

Driver Interviews—the very 
first step in getting a safe oper- 
ator on the payroll—is the bill 
of fare for Tuesday morning. 
Dan Moffie of North Carolina 
State College will be on hand to 
explain how to plan and conduct 


good driver interviews. Bill Car- 
ter of Johnson Motor Lines will 
help you evaluate your inter- 
viewing process to get the most 
out of it. 

Tuesday afternoon will be de- 
voted to the subject of driver 
training. Don Lockwood of 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, an outstanding driver 
trainer, will indicate how to per- 
form this function properly. 
Carleton Alexander of McLean 
Trucking Company, the 1952 
Marcus A. Dow Award winner 
will follow up with the reasons 
why you had better take a second 
look at your driver training pro- 
gram. He will give you practical 
information, selling arguments, 
and explain how you can really 
get something done in driver 
training. 

We think you're in for a sur- 
prise Wednesday morning when 
you learn the price you are pay- 
ing for employee injuries. If you 
haven't given this phase of your 
safety program much attention, 


you'll sit up and take notice 
when Ernie Barber of Scherer 
Freight Lines and Len Flicker 
of Kaiser Aluminum and Chem- 
ical Corporation present facts 
and figures. Compensation costs 
and what you can do to reduce 
them will be explained. 

Your line supervisors come in 
for attention on Wednesday aft- 
ernoon, If you want to know 
how to enlist the services of your 
line supervisors for safety or to 
improve this phase of your pro- 
gram, Al Boynton of Pacific In- 
termountain Express and Finley 
Lake of Interstate Motor Freight 
System will be the ones to hear. 
They have the ammunition you'll 
need to get a better supervisory 
training program under way. 

Of course, an hour or more 
at each of these four sessions 
will be devoted to workshop 
meetings grouped again by type 
of carrier. There will be sepa- 
rate workshops for the truck 
common carrier, private truck 
carrier, automobile carrier and 
passenger carrier. 

Judging from last year, we 
know you're going to come away 
with many new ideas, different 
and new methods and solutions 
to knotty problems. Where else 
can you huddle with more than 
500 fleet engineers of all cate- 
gories and from all sections of 
the United States and Canada 
and swap information on ‘“How- 
To-Do-It?” 

Fast becoming a highlight of 
the week’s program, the Marcus 
A. Dow Memorial Lecture at the 
joint session of the Commercial 
Vehicle and Transit Sections on 
Thursday morning will be given 
by E. J. Emond of Armour & 
Company, winner of the 1953 
Award, and outstanding fleet 
safety authority. 

Winning fleets in the 1953- 
1954 National Fleet Safety Con- 
test will be presented plaques by 
the Council’s President, Mr. Ned 
H. Dearborn. 

The National Fleet Safety Con- 
test Victory Luncheon, sponsored 
by General Motors Corporation, 
always the high point of the 
week's program, will conclude 
the meetings at noon Thursday. 

Plan now to make the La Salle 
Hotel and the Commercial Ve- 
hicle Section meetings a must on 
your October calendar. 

THE END 
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L. D. Gale, general chairman of the Transit Section, NSC, at the head 
of the table, and Bob Dalgleish at his left, talk over Congress plans with 


committee in Milwaukee session. 


Transit 


at the Congress 


ROR work-shop sessions and 
a debate on the question 
“Should We Assess Degrees of 
Preventability for Accidents?” 
will be features of the 1954 
Transit Section Congress pro- 
gram, according to Program 
Chairman R. H. Dalgleish, Jr., 
superintendent of transportation 
for the Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Company. 

To accommodate the 12 speak- 
ers scheduled, the Transit Sec- 
tion will hold four half-day 
sessions instead of the customary 
three. 

Round table work-shop ses- 
sions will be conducted by M. A. 
Kraft, director, Department of 
Personnel and Ps» ot Preven- 
tion, American Transit Associa- 
tion (Passenger Accidents), Ar- 
thur J. Naquin, safety counselor, 
New Orleans Public Service 
Company (Employee Safety), 
W. G. Bullock, supervising engi- 
neer, Transit Casualty Company 
(Trick Ideas That Sell Safety); 
and C. J. Andersen, executive as- 
sistant on personnel, Milwaukee 
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& Suburban Transport Corpora- 
tion (Transit Participation in 
Community Activities) . 

James S. Osborne, general 
manager, Cincinnati, Newport 
and Covington Railway will act 
as coordinator of all work-shop 
sessions which will take up the 
entire Wednesday morning part 
of the program. 

The opening session Tuesday 
morning will be devoted to the 
subject of training with Dean T. 
Brown, divisional supervisor, in- 
dustrial education, Automotive 
Body Division, Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, speaking on ‘Basic Train- 
ing Techniques,’ and Thomas 
Ward, supervisor of training, 
Milwaukee and Suburban Trans- 
port Corporation, discussing “A 
New Approach to Operator 
Training.” 

Tuesday afternoon Donald S. 
Buck, director of safety for the 
U. S. Army Transportation 


Corps will discuss the question 


“Does Courtesy Breed Safety?” 
The St. Louis Safety Coach, 
which has excited industry-wide 


attention for its use in operator 
training and community safety 
promotion, will be discussed by 
Carl R. Sypher, manager, Safety 
Engineering Department, Transit 
Casualty Company. 

Those interested in establish- 
ing more effective relations with 
public schools will want to hear 
Dalibour W. Kralovec, assistant 
director in charge of safety, 
Board of Public Education, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., present the subject 
“Coordinating Transit Safety 
with Public Schools.” 

Winding up the Wednesday 
sessions will be a discussion of 
the ‘Fundamental Principles of 
Corrective Interviewing’ by M. 
A. Kraft of the American Tran- 
sit Association, and a debate be- 
tween Hallie L. Myers, executive 
director of the Indiana Traffic 
Safety Foundation and J. God- 
frey Butler, director of personnel 
and labor relations for the Capi- 
tal Transit Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Myers will take the 
stand that accidents are either 
preventable or non-preventable 
and that we need not strive to 
assess degrees of preventability. 
Butier will say that it’s not so 
simple, that there are degrees of 
preventability and that accidents 
should be graded accordingly. 

Thursday morning, Transit 
Section members will meet jointly 
with members of the Commer- 
cial Vehicle Section to hear the 
1953 Marcus A. Dow Memo- 
rial Award Lecture by E. J. 
Emond, director of automotive 
safety, Armour and Company. 

Following Emond’s lecture, 
President Ned H. Dearborn of 
the National Safety Council will 
present awards to winners of the 
National Fleet Safety Contest. 

After the presentation cere- 
monies, members will have time 
to visit and examine exhibits in 
the commercial driving exposi- 
tion. 

General Motors will again 
sponsor a victory luncheon for 
award winners and other guests. 
The program for the luncheon, 
always a highlight of the Con- 
gress for motor transportation 
safety people, wil) be announced 
at a later date. 

All Transit and Commercial 
Vehicle Section sessions will be 
held in the La Salle Hotel. 

THE END 





Hoosier 
Holiday from Death 


From Page 7] 


on the side of industry—harassed by 


the off-the-job accident problem, the 


ball has been carried by Arthur Conde, 
executive director, and Harold L. Shu- 
man, director of industrial relations, 
both of the Indiana Manufacturers’ 
Association, and Jack E, Reich, execu- 
tive vice president of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


On July 19, members of the Indi- 
ana State Police, representatives of la- 
bor and industry convened to study the 
new kit—brainchild of all three. As 
Trafhe Safety Director Lingo put it, 
They've given traffic safety a new 
look. A Hoosier workman will be sub- 
ject to almost constant pressure to walk 
and drive safely. When organized so- 
ciety puts the taboo on the traffic vio- 
lator and the ‘take-a-chance guy’ we've 
begun to win the war on traffic acci- 
dents.” 


Police have stepped up the use of 
radar and nearly all Indiana commu- 
nities are using chemical tests to de- 
termine intoxication in suspect cases. 
Unmarked cars patrol the highways 
and the judges and justices of the 
peace are handing out stiff sentences 
to violators and those who cause acci- 
dents. All in all, teamwork on every 
level has made the Hoosier hinterlands 
no place for the careless. 


All Indiana police agencies are con- 
tinuing to check vehicles for defects as 
a followup on the May-June statewide 
‘Check Your Car—Check Accidents” 
emphasis program during which more 
than 225,000 vehicles were inspected. 

State Police and County Sheriffs are 
working with more than 113 Indiana 
cities and towns in this car check pro- 
gram. 


Tolerances have tightened up and 
speed has come down. With reduced 
speeds, accidents undoubtedly will 
prove less serious, auomatically reduc- 
ing the fatality toll. 

It looks like Indiana’s tough-talk- 
ing, tough-acting Governor has _ hit 
the accident prevention jackpot. His 
program has been backed to the hilt 
by press, TV and radio, and by the 
general public. 

As Governor Craig summed it up: 

“T sincerely believe that through the 
determined efforts of all our people 
working together, we can cut the need- 
less waste of human life and property 
by at least 25% during the remainder 
of 1954. By doing this, we can add 


/ NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 








ro 


Books and Pamphlets 


Concrete Resurfacing of Concrete 
Pavement in Various Stages of Deteri- 
oration. Published by Highway Re- 
search Board, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C., 1954. 39 p. 
(HRB-Bulletin 87) 


Modern Laws—A New Highway 
Challenge. By Louis R. Morony. Pub- 
lished by Western Interstate Commit- 
tee on Highway Policy Problems, 
Phoenix, Ariz., 1954 1 Op. 

Proceedings: The Sixth California 
State and Highway Conference. Pub- 
lished by the Institute of Transporta- 
tion and Traffic Engineering, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California, 
1954. 159p. $2.00. 

Rocks in the Roadway—A Treatise 
on Police Public Relations—By Dan 
Hollingsworth. Published by Strom- 
berg Allen and Co., 430 South Clark 
St., Chicago, IIl., 1954. Sip. $1.00. 


more than 150 lives to the 70 already 
saved in the first half of 1954; pre- 
vent over 4,000 serious injuries, and 
save $14,000,000 in property damage 
and other costs. 

“The extra effort put forth by off- 
cial agencies and individual citizens 
will be a small price to pay for the 
gains which can be made in saving 
human life and suffering.” THE END 


New Hampshire Trains 
for Safe Gun Handling 

What can be donc to prevent hunt- 
ing accidents and other mishaps in- 
volving sporting firearms? 


One solution of this perennial prob- 
lem is the so-called “New Hampshire 
Plan”’-—based on the premise that high 
school students given thorough train- 
ing in safe gun handling will be 
spared shooting accidents. 

By mustering the officials in educa- 
tion, conservation, law enforcement 
and two authorities from Western 


Magazine Articles 

Baltimore's Teen-Age Court. By 
Judge Stanley Scherr. Traffic Quar- 
terly, July 1954, p. 296. 

Canvas and Asbestos Blankets Aid 
in Control of Tire Fires. Fire En- 
gineer, June 1954, p. 490. 

Highway Developments in the State 
of Texas. By D. C. Greer. Traffic 
Engineer, June 1954, p. 315. 

Parking Programs Stir Interest. 
Traffic Engineering, June 1954, p. 323. 

Prevention of Water Accidents—A 
half-century reviewed. By Richard L. 
Brown. Public Health Reports, June 
1954, p. 575. 

Signalization Priority in Los An- 
geles County. By Henry Parker. Traffic 
Engineering, June 1954, p. 319. 

What About Compulsory Driver 
Education? By Forest R. Noffsinger. 
Traffic News and Review, June 1954, 
p. 3. 


Winchester, the White Mountain State 
during the past year has established a 
program designed to teach every boy 
and girl in its public school system 
how to use a shotgun or rifle without 
endangering themselves and others. 

Several thousand youngsters in high 
schools throughout the state this spring 
attended indoor and outdoor classes as 
an extra-curricular activity. 

Although the New Hampshire Fire- 
arms Safety Education Program has 
been underway only since last Septem- 
ber, it has proven so successful that 
those in charge plan to establish addi- 
tional classes in junior high schools 
and in primary grades possibly by this 
September. Interest on the adult level 
is so great that three high schools in 
the state have been holding safety 
classes for experienced hunters, and 
sportsmen’s organizations in other areas 
already have instituted moves to install 
similar study sessions for all those in- 
terested in hunting or target shooting, 
regardless of how many years they 
have been handling firearms. 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Sept. 10-11, Mobile, Ala. 

Fourth Annual Alabama Safety Con- 
gress. cats AHotel Admiral 
Semmes), on peers eseace 
(Battle Ho Sraffic Confer- 
ence (Battle i Oo t Don Costa, 
executive digegat ane Qriety Council, 
711 High St., Montgomery, Ala. 

Sept. 14-16, Cleveland 

_ Sixteenth Annual Ohio State Safety Con- 
ference (Hotel Carter). Contact Michael 
L. Stefani, general manager, Greater Cleve- 


land Safety Council, Suite 508, 2073 East 
Ninth Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Sept. 16-17, York Harbor, Me. 


Twenty-seventh Annual Maine State 
Safety Conference (Marshall House). Con- 
tact A. F. Minchin, secretary, Industrial 
Safety Division, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Augusta, Me. 


Sept. 19-22, Atlantic City 
American Public Works Association Con- 
gress & Equipment Show (Hotel Claridge). 


Sept. 26-30, New Orleans 
Sixty-first Annual Conference of the In- 


ternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Roosevelt Hotel). Contact Leroy E. Wike, 


executive secretary, Mills Bldg., 17th at 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Washington 6, 
D.C 


Sept. 27-30, Pittsburgh 

Annual Meeting of the American Transit 
Association (William Penn Hotel). Contact 
Arthur W. Baker, general —" 292 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Sept. 27-30, Kansas City, Mo. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers Annual 
Meeting (Hotel Muehlebach). Contact M. 
M. Todd, executive secretary, ITE, Room 
211, Strathcona Hall, New Haven 11, Conn 


Oct. 4-7, Atlantic City 
International Municipal Signal Associa- 
tion Conference (The Ambassador Hotel) 


Oct. 7-8, Sacramento, Calif. 

Governor's Traffic Safety Conference. 
Sacramento, California. For details contact 
W. A. Huggins, general secretary, 2490 
First Avenue, Box 898, Sacramento, Calif. 


Oct. 18-22, Chicago 

Forty-second National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). 
Gentact R. L. Forney, general secretary, 
National Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Nov. 7-14, Seattle 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials (Olympic Hotel). 


Nov. 16-17, Cincinnati 

Fourth Annual Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Conference (Netherland-Plaza Hotel). Con- 
tact Raymond E. Clift, executive director, 
Greater Cincinnati Safety Council, 1203 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2. 


Nov. 16-19, Los Angeles 
Annual Conference of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors (Ambassador Hotel). Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting, Nov. 15. Contact L. S. 
Harris, executive director, 912 Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
February 27-March 1, 1955, New Orleans 
Southern Safety Conference and Exposi- 
tion (Jung Hotel). Contact W. L. Groth, 


executive director, P.O. Box 8927, Rich- 
mond 25, Va. 


R. C. Perkins 
Dead at 69 

R. C. Perkins, Arizona State High- 
way Engineer, died July 4, 1954 of a 
cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. Perkins was 
with the Arizona Highway Depart- 
ment for more than 28 years. He 
was 69. 





patrol equipment 


job well. 
Second, being “standard equipment” 


bring it up-to-date. 


Capes 
Rubber 
Leggings 
Belts 
Badges 


Raincoats 
White 
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“that promotes safety.” 
of the conditions essential to an effective school safety patrol. 
First, it gives the wearer a definite sense of responsibility and a pride in doing his 


GRAUBARD’ 


Jnafhic. Hazards. With 
Graubards- 

Nationally. Known Safety. Patrol Equipment 

“THAT PROMOTES SAFETY’’ 


GRAUBARD'S equipment is nationally known as the school safety 


it is recognized by school children and motor- 
ists alike, insuring their respect and cooperation. 
Check up on your equipment today—we’ll be glad to make suggestions to help 


Products available include: 


Caps Pennants 

Arm Bands Banners 

Boots Uniforms 
Jackets Caution Flags 
Letters Trafficones 


266 Mulberry St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 


It does this by fulfilling both 

















Drunken 
Driving 
MUST BE STOPPED 


You can reduce this men- 
ace of the highways in 
your community by add- 
ing to your present proce- 
dure a simple accident 
must for determining in- 


toxication. 


The Harger Drunkometer, 
used nationally in indus- 
try and police depart. 
ments, is the oldest and 
most widely used of the 
breath methods. 


It convicts the guilty, pro- 
tects the innocent, and in 
every one of the hundreds 
of communities that use it, 
the Drunkometer reduces 
traffic accidents due to in- 
toxication. 


Write today for full informa- 
tion on how you can lick the 
drinking driver problem in 
your community. 


Ask for folder S-108 














The August quarterly Supplement 
to the June, 1954 issue of the National 
Directory of Safety Films is available. 
This Supplement contains descriptions 
of several new safety films, plus cor- 
rections for the listings in the Direc- 
tory. Single copies may be obtained 
free of charge from the National Safety 
Council. 

The popular ‘Andy Meyers’’ series 
of safety films for professional drivers 
is no longer available from the Na- 
tional Association of Automotive Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies, but Ideal 
Pictures Corporation, 58 E. South 
Water St., Chicago, Ill., has prints for 
ental. Preview and purchase prints 
may be obtained from Vogue-Wright 
Studios, 237 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11, Ill. 


To locate these films in the Direc- 
tory, look for the individual titles, 
which are: 

Caution at the Crossroads 
Danger in Reverse 

Too Close for Comfort 
Too Fast for Conditions 
Wrong Side—Suicide 
What Happened ? 
Looking for Trouble 
Split-Second Survival 
Mind Your Manners 
Dark Daze 

The following films are no longer 
being distributed by the National 
Safety Council. 

The Safety Sleuth 

Eye Accidents 

Use and Care of Hand Tools Series 
Breath of Life 

The Operator and Safety 

The Truck and the Driver 

They Drive in Safety 


Minnesota Names Larimer 
Director of Highway Safety 

Earl M. Larimer, chief of the Min- 
nesota State Highway Patrol since 
1945, was appointed the state’s first 
Director of Highway Safety July 1. 

Larimer attended Minnesota's first 
Highway Patrol school in 1930 and 
joined the force as a patrolman that 
year. He was promoted to assistant 
supervisor in 1933, to assistant chief 
in 1942, and chief in 1945. He has 
long been active in the work of the 
National Safety Council and the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of 
Police. 


rent Safety Films 


It's a Big Job 

The Chance to Lose 
Highway Mania 

Men at the Wheel 
Screwdrivers and Screwjays 
Traffic with the Devil 

X Marks the Spot 

Teach Them to Drive 
1-2-3-Go! 

You Bet Your Life 

Look, Listen and Live 
Miracle in Paradise Valley 
What Price Happiness? 
Safety in the Home 

A Stitch in Time 

The Seventh Column 

A Closed Book 


Other sources for these films can 
be located by checking listings in the 
1954 issue of the National Directory 
of Safety Films, or by writing directly 
to Nancy Blitzen, Film Consultant, 
National Safety Council. 

The National Directory of Safety 
Films may be purchased from the 
Council. The price for a single copy 


is 75c. 





SIGNALS FOR 
SAFETY 


Here is a realistic miniature inter- 
section complete with cars, pedestri- 
ans and traffic signals operated by a 
master switch. Children in the ele- 
mentary grades can learn by manipu- 
lating the cars and signals. 

This teaching aid is ideal for teach- 
ing children how to cross the street 
safely and teaching school safety 
patrol members how to handle chil- 
dren at corners. 

The board measures 32'x36" when 
open and folds to 32"x18"x4" with 
storage space inside for cars, signals 
and pedestrians. Further information 
is available from: 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSN. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING & SAFETY DEPT. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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OPERA 











ION 





HEWN a child dashes out into the 

roadway and is killed by a car, 
who is to blame? In any individual 
case, that is a difficult question to 
answer. 


But in a sense, both usually are to 
blame the child for ignoring 
safety rules, the motorist for failing 
to maintain a constant look-out for 
the unexpected actions of children. 
And indirectly the child’s parents and 
teachers are also partly to blame, for 
his safety education is their responsi- 
bility. Enforcement agencies, too, may 
be culpable if the area is not properly 
marked. 

There is no escaping the conclusion 
that child safety is everybody's busi- 
ness. And the only way you can pro- 
mote it is by getting all elements of 
the community to take an active part 
in your program. 

To this purpose the Operation Safety 
“Child Safety’’ program for September 
is designed. 

Included in the kit, as part of the 
Planning Guide for September, is an 
organizational calendar which can be 
used by local safety leaders as a guide 
in determining when committees and 
subcommittees should be named and 
put to work. 


The Planning Guide also contains 
information on publicity outlets and 
ideas for special promotional projects 
—practical suggestions for conducting 
a child traffic safety program in any 
community. 

A Fact Sheet gives statistical infor- 
mation on child accidents and lists 
basic rules for children, parents and 
motorists to keep children safe in 
traffic. 

Also included in the kit are five 
5-minute radio scripts, five news re- 
leases, a suggested editorial, speakers’ 
aids, jingles, sample leaflets and pos- 
ter miniatures. 

Further information on Operation 
Safety and the September program may 
be had by writing Bob Shinn, direc- 
tor, Operation Safety, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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TO MOTORISTS 


SAFETY 






FOR OCTOBER POSTING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE AUGUST 15th 


CUT YOUR | 
SPEED 
AFTER DARK 


oornren ree. 8. 6. 





T-0245-C 25x38 
T-0253-A 8Y2x11/2 T-0244-B 17x23 


ADVANCE SHOWING FOR NOVEMBER POSTING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE SEPTEMBER 15th 


PEDESTRIANS 


A 
\ 


FOR THE 


eaenree ew Be 
cOouNcIL 


TO PEDESTRIANS 











NATIONAL SAFETY NATIONAL earetyY 
T-0262-C 25x38 T-0053-B 17x23 
PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 

Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 
A Size $0.12 $0.07 $0.05 $0.04 
B Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 0.108 
C Size 29 .23 19 17 


YOUR CREDIT LiNE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters 
A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 


only. 
on all orders for imprinting. 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 


















POSTER PRICES 
Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/2''xI!'/."') and (2) "B" 
size (17''x23'"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 
City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.68 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets, 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 

10-99 100-999 1000-4999" 

A size—assorted ‘ .08 .055 045 
—same P .07 05 .04 
B size—assorted d 9 16 13 
—same E 17 1S 12 

(Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the National 
Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured NATIONAL SAFETY 
posters 17''x23"". A minimum of ? days prior to the first day of the month of 
posting is required on all orders for imprinting. *Write for prices on quantities * - 1 1 
posting is requis V-8801-A = 8/2x111/2 


COUNCIL 


























NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Paretes i. 88 
eevee ee ne 
NATIONAL SAFETY councre NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


9517-A 8Y2x112 9901-B 17x23 0249-B 17x23 











never too tough 
for FIRST AID! 


atte ine 88 
SAFET 
NATIONAL ¥ COUNCIL ee eel earety councit 





omnree ee 88. 


paretee me. 8 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


0221-A 8Y2x11/2 9625-A 82x11 2 8939-A 8Y2x11/2 
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NARROW or WED 
STAY ON YOUR SIDE 


V-0241-B 17x23 


Raa REACTION TIME 


4 Re-checked your rear-view mirrors 


FROM THIS POINT you must... 
1 Check your 
2 Wait For appoting ‘roth to cleor 
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V-0258-B 17x23 








ee ea eee 





'T PAYS” 
TO HEED 
THE LEGAL 


V-0237-B 17x23 





A arta BOY JOE- 


WATCH THAT 


V-9170-A 8Y2x11/2 








They pay for a safe trip 
Don’t short-change them 








V-9365-A 82x11 V2 


LEARNING 
, the HARD voy 


V-8499-B | 17423 


TWILIGHT 


watch for 
pedestrians 
and slow 
moving vehicles 


runree ne. ee 
NATIONAL SarEety COUNCIL 


V-8963-B 17x23 





The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 
Director, NSC Statistical Division 


June traffic toll-—2,850—down 8 per cent from June 


last year. Six-month total drops 6 per cent below 


same period last year. 


TIXRAFFIC DEATHS were down 
again in June. 

The drop was 8 per cent from June 
of last year and the total of 2,850 was 
the lowest for any June since 1950. 

Deaths have been lower in each 
month of 1954 compared with 1953, 
with the improvement ranging from 2 


Lowest June toll sin 1950. 


last half, 1954 will show the lowest 
motor vehicle death toll since 1950 
when the figure was 34,763. 

Among 46 states reporting for June, 
29 had fewer deaths, 15 had increases 
and 2 reported no change. 

The 29 states with fewer deaths for 
six months were: 


Connecticut - 
California ..... 
Indiana hom 
Mississippi ..... 
BN cxcccc soos 
Ohio 

New Jersey . 
Kansas 

New York 
Maryland ...... 
Arkansas 

New Mexico 
Vermont 
Missouri 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Florida 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 


er cent in january to 9 per cent in ; % Change ‘ a 
wth J ) ‘en: 6 Months © Change Among 498 reporting cities, 199 had 
March Montana 31% 


West Virginia 396 fewer deaths after six months than in 
At the end of the first half of 1954, Delewenn™ 24% the previous year, 156 had more 
there were approximately 1,000 fewer Washington —22% deaths and 143 reported no change 
motor vehicle deaths than for the same South Carolina —22% (mostly perfect records). Of the 199 
period last year, and more than 600 oats Saneee 21% cities with fewer deaths, the following 
os? > Vie ac : —Zz ° 

fewer deaths than in 1952. If the de Males 204, had populations over 200,000: 
crease Of 6 per cent during the first Vi niet ; 19% 
Nook C . x, Decrease Decrease 
North Carolina 18% City in Deaths Per Cent 
San Antonio, Texas....16 —50% 
Omaha, Nebr. é —50% 
Honolulu, T. H. —16% 
Norfolk, Va. ‘ —45% 
Kansas City, Mo. —42Q% 
Ft. Worth, Texas —41% 
Portland, Ore. —35% 
Baltimore, Md. 2 —35% 
Columbus, Ohio 33% 


half of the year continues during the 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


1952-54 1953-54 
MONTH 1952 1953 1954 Change Change 


January 2,700 2,960 2,900 +7% 2% 
707 


February 2,620 2,510 2,440 t 3% 
March 2,700 2,780 2,530 6% —9% 
April 2,620 2,850 2,620 0 8% 
May 3,230 4,050 2,960 8% -3% 
June 3,070 3,100 2,850 7% —8% 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1953-1954 


Six Months 16,940 17,250 16,300 4% 6% 
July 4,220 4.250 
August 4,660 4,700 
September 3,310 3,250 
October 3,580 3,650 
November 3,640 3,280 
December 3,650 3,920 


1953 1954 
DEATHS 





TOTAI 38,000 38,300 


All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1954 tational estimate is 
arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1953 to 1954 in the states 
reporting for both years reflects the 1953-54 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are 1953 1954 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this MILES imiuiow 
reason the figures given above for 1954 may differ slightly from figures for the same 30,000 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY JUM JUL AUG SEP OCT MOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN 
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ae ; ea 
omen i quale ae Sp ____ CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
San Diego, Calif As a FIRST 6 MONTHS, 1953 TO 1954 
Toledo, Ohio... 4... —24% 
Indianapolis, Ind. ..... 6 —20% 
Philadelphia, Pa. -.......11 —12% 
Chicago, Ill. ................24........ —12% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 1 —10% 
New York, N. Y.. 30 —10% 
Detroit, Mich. 11 —10% 
Cleveland, Ohio 5 — 9% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 2 — 8% 
Dayton, Ohio 1 — 7% 
St. Louis, Mo.... 1 — 2% 
Among the 498 cities, 367 had no 
traffic deaths in June. Of these the anaes 
three largest were: Seattle, Wash., pe 
(517,500), Omaha, Nebr., (251,100), ¢ moutus 
and Worcester, Mass., (203,500). -6% 
For six months, 119 cities still had - 
perfect records, and of these the three 
largest were: Berkeley, Calif. (113,- 
800), Richmond, Calif. (99,500), and REPORTS 
Topeka, Kans. (78,800). BB vecreases © BB) increases on no CHANGE LT incomptete 











TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except Louisi- average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 


ana and Michigan where registrars of vital statistics report. rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1952, 
d census. 
Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 


nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 3 “i 

’ : ’ s , 95 s , ° % s y onal. 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal wie 3, or showed no change. All figures are re : 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly miles of travel. 


States shown in heavy type have improved in 1954 compared 


(Figures in parentheses following the 1954 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 








% Changes % Changes 
Months Deaths 1953 1952 Months Deaths 1953 1952 1954 1954 
e- Identical Period to to Identical Period Pop. Mile 
ported 1954 1953 1952 1954 1954 1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


TOTAL 
U.S 5 16,300 17,250 16,940 7 
Ala. . ) 364 340 358 t 2% 2 3.2 N. 370 
Ariz , 198 198 169 4 t 38 N. 160 
Ark. . 179 192 195 
Calif. 381 ,612 ,610 
Colo ) 163 135 135 
Conn. 92 
Del. ‘ 38 
Fla. 156 
Ga 435 
Idaho 75 
Il. 930 Ve \ . 3. &. 
Ind. 548 Ss. D 
la ) 26 22 213 Tenn 
Kans. 243 
Ky. 
La 
Me. 
Md. 
Mass. 
Mich. 
Mino 
Miss. 
Mo. 
Mont. 
Neb 
Nev 


vane wt 


Texas 
Utah 
Ve. 
Va. 420 
Wash. 215 
W. Va. 201 
Wis 342 
Wy - i4 
ANADIAN PROVINCES 
B. C. iS — 3% 
+ 40% 


+ % 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents 
that occurred in the city. Nontraffic 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident 
occurred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 

Rankings are based on the 1954 regis 
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Cimcinnati, Ohio 
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Portland, Ore 
Columbus, Ohio 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Kansas City, Mo 
San Diego, Calif 
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Omaha, Neb 
Honolulu, T. H 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Norfolk, Va 

P } I I 
Toledo, Ohio 
Richmond, Va 
Dayton. Ohio 

Fort Worth, Texas 
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Berkeley, Calif 
Little Rock, Ark 
Flint, Mich 
Erie, Pa 

Peoria, Ill 
Sacramento, Calif 
Trenton, N. J 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Rockford, Ill 

Ww neton, Dx 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
Bridge sort, Conn 
Springheld, Mass 
Austin, Texas 
Elizabeth, N. J 
New Haven, Cons 
Phoenix, Ar 

Utica, N 


Pasadena, Calif 
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tration death rate which is the number of 


deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1953 and 
were supplied by R. |. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 
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Months Reg 
153 1952 Rate 


Kansas City, Kans 
Hartford, Conn. 
Shreveport, La. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Wichita, Kans 
Montgomery, Ala. 
foungstown, Ohio 
Lubbock, Texas 

ll cities in this er 
San Jose, Calif. 
South Bend, Ind 
Des Moines, lowa 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Salt Lake City Ur 
Amarillo, Texas 
Nashville. i 
Tacoma, 
Evansville, 

nton 
Baton Rouge, La 
Gary Ind 


Fort Wayne, Ind 
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Duluth, Minn 

El Paso, Texas 
Yonkers, N. Y 

A ntow Pa 
Charlotte N. € 
Cc) f ga, Tene 
Rk ! Pa 
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Topeka, Kans. 
Richmond, Calif. 
East Orange, N. J 
Sioux Falls, S. D 
Aurora, Ill 
Alameda, Calif 
New Rochelle, N. ¥ 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Raleigh, N. (€ 
Alexandria, Va. 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Sc. Joseph, Mo 
Stockton, Calif 
Muncie, Ind 
hnstown, Pa 
Evanston, I 
Mount Vernon. N. Y 
Durham, N. (¢ 
Charleston, S. C€ 
Lorain, Ohio 
Dubuque, lowa 
Pittsfield, Mass 
Santa Monica, Calif 
Glendale, Calif 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 
Decatur, Ill 
Sioux City, lowa 
Burban Calif 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Orlando, Fla 
Columbus, Ga 
W aterlox lowa 
Winston-Salem, N 
Tack n Miss 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Lynn, Mass 
New Britain, Conn 
Bay City, Michiean 
San Mateo, Calif 
Pueb Colo 
mbia, S 
Saginaw Mich 
( neotn Ky 
Madison, Wis. 
Roanoke, Va. 
k ne, Wis 
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52. Springfield, Ill 
<a Alt ruerque 


total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1954 compared with 1953. 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


1954 1954 
Six Months Reg. Pop 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


Pontiac Mich 2.2 13.6 
San Bernardino, Calif. 3 15.6 
Springheld, Ohio 4 5 2 10.2 
Lansing, Mich 3 13 
Jackson, Mich ry 15 
Medford, Mass 4 ? 

Passaic i ] 

Brookline, Mass 

Terre Haute, Ind 

Portsmouth, Va. 

Oak Park, Ill 

Dearborn, Mich 

Manchester, N. H. 

Green Bay, Wis 

Charleston, W Va 

Brockton, Mass 

Springfield, Mo 

St. Petersburg, Fla 

Pawtucket, R. I 

Kenosha, Wis 

Joliet, Ill 

Portland. Me. 

Waco, Texas 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Hammond, Ind 

Bethlehem, Pa 

East Chicago, Ind 

Stamford, Conn 

Fort Smith, Ark 

Gadsden, Ala 

Atlantic City, N. ] 


Group VIII (25,000 


Boise, Idaho 
Palo Alto, Calif 
Billings, Mont 
Vancouver, Wash. 
Wyandotte, Mich 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Elgin, Ill. 
Waukegan, Ill. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Moline, Ill 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Enid, Okla 
Middletown, Ohio 
J 


: Claire 
Manchester, Conn. 
Newburgh, N. Y 
Bloomington, 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Wausau AV is 
Rochester, Minn 
Burlineton, lowa 
Danville, Va 

. Galesburg, Ill 
Bloomington, Ill 

Alliance, Ohio 
Fitchburg. Mass. 
Bristo!, Conn 
Fairmont, W. Va 
Provo, Utah 
Superior Wis 
New Kensineton, Pa 
University City M 
Teaneck N J 
Belmont Mass 
Colorado Spes., Colk 
West Allis, Wis. 
Anderson, Ind 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Abilene, Texas 
Elkhart, Ind 
San Leandro. Calif 
Poughkeepsie N 
W. Hartford, Conr 
Lafayette, Ind 
Easton, Pa 
Independence Mo 
Rock Island, Ill 
Richmond, Ind 

. Oshkosh, Wis. 
53. Zanesville, Ohio 
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1954 1954 954 195 54 195 
_ Six Months Reg. Pop fx Months tee Pe Six Months Ree Eg 
154 1953 1952 Rate Rat« 1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 
Muskegon, Mich 
. Portsmouth, Ohio 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
Beloit, Wis 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
. Fargo, N. D. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
East Hartford, Conn 
Stratford, Conn 
Danbury, Conn 
. Santa Barbara, Calif 
Rome, N. Y 


East Detroit. Mich. 0 0 0. 1 Frankfort, Ind 
La Porte, Ind. 0 0 . Lake Worth, Fila. 
Richland. Wash 0 0 Orangeburg, S. (€ 
Bell, Calif ( 0 0 | Connersville, Ind 
. Sumter, S. C. 0 0 126. Albert Lea, Minn 
Logansport, Ind. 0 0 127. Garfield Heights, O 
Big Springs, Texas ( ( 28. Garland, Texas .. 
Fort Meyers, a. 0 2 . : 2 Leominster, Mass 
Hazel Park, Mich ( ) l Reidsville, N. 
Freeport, Ill ( ( So. St. Paul, Minn 
Fremont, Ohio 0 132. Sterling, Ill 
Statesville, N. ¢ ( ( 1 0 . Xenia, Ohio 
Chicago Heights, I ( ( ) I Annapolis, Md 
. Vincennes, Ind. 0 l Stevens Point, Wis 
Fredrick, Md. 0 Hollywood, Fla 
Port Chester, N. Y 0 q Cranford, N. J 
Ames. lowa 0 . New Bern, N. C. 
Huntington, Ind. 139. Alpena, Mich 
Minot. N. D 0 1 ) Coral Gables, Fla... 
Kineston, N. C. * y l Highland Park, Tex. 
La Grange, III 142. Faribault, Minn 
Hibbing. Mints ( » 0.0 l Garden City, Kans 
. Ocala, Fla ’ . Niles, Ohio 
Aberdeen, S. D. . Attleboro, Mass 
Astoria, Ore. ’ . Windham, Conn. 
. Anchorage, Alaska 1 , l Norfolk, Neb 
. Webster Groves, Mo. . I Muskegon Hts., Mich 
Bristol, Pa Las Cruces M 
McAlester, Okla ) East Moline,- Ill 
Emporia, Kans 0. ) . Sault St. Marie, Mich. 
Marietta, Ohio 0 0- Brookfield, Il 
Streator, I ) 1 0 153. Beaver Dam, Wis 
So. Portland. Me 0.( 4. Marshfield, Wis. 
Kennew Wash oO ¢ ( Ansonia, Conn 
hland Park. Til ) l Salisbury, N ( 
Lansing. Mich ) a 0 l St. Joseph, Mich 
Fal lowa 1 ) ( l Fort Madison, Iowa 
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Manitowoc 
Watertown, N. Y 

. Steubenville, Ohio 
Mason City, lowa 

. Norwich, Conn. 
Kingston, } { 
West Haven, Conn 
Lockport, N. Y 
Gainesville, Fla 

. Middletown, Conn 
Lake Charles, La 

. Petersburg, Va. 

Ann Arbor, Mich 
Reno, Nev 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
Torrington, Conn 

All cities in this 
Pomona, Calif 
Elmira, N. Y 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Cheyenne, Wyo 
Everett, Wash 
Beverly Hills, Calif 

. St. Louis Pk., Minn 

. Winona, Minn. 

. Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Parma, Ohio 

Tucson, * Ariz 

. Great Fails, Mont 
Hagerstown, Md 
Elyria, Ohio 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Odessa, Texas 

. Tallahassee, Fla. 
Royal Oak, Mict 

. Sandusky, Ohio 
Highland Park, Mich 
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leffersonville, Ind. Shelton, Conn 
Brainerd, Minn. 1 Westfield, N. J 
Greenwood. Miss ( = ar 161. Red Wing, Minn 
Fostoria. Ohio of 2. Marinette, Wis 
Richland, Minn ) ) . River Forest, Ill 
Arkansas ‘ Pass I . Darien, Conn. 
Brawley, Ironwood, Mich 
Watertown 4 0.0 ) 166. Bismarck, N. D 

. St. Augustine, y Beacon, N. Y 
Moorhead, Mine ( ( . Windsor, Conn. 
East Haven onr ( ( 0. Winchester, Conn. 
Peru. Ind ) ( Ridgefield Pk., N. J 
Naugatuck onn ( ( l Westport, Conn 
Fergus Falls. Minn 172. Wallingford Conn 
Barberton, Ohio Owatonna ’ 1 ¢ permet Ea Il 
Pensacola, Fla 3 . Shorewood, " ‘ I os ay Ra 
High Point. N. ¢ A meewn I ( )( , coy a 

’ > > weetwater 0.0 t alu ity, I 

Speed One : ) 71385 7 South Oranee N ( 1 ( 177 Watertown, — 
Montclair, N. J ? ? 1 7?. Vernon, Cann 1 ( l River gee Mich 
Granite City, Ill 3 Cardner. Mass l Killingly, onn 
Euclid, Ohio 9 Wethersfield, Conn. I cote. , onn 
Appleton, Wis ) ; "5 Atchison. Kans 81 nfielc nn 
Linden, N. J. . ) 0 ky River %, 5 
Council Blufts, lowa 3 ? iwthorne ( ) P 
St. Cloud, Minn 4 ) ( l "8. Central Falls, R. I ( 4 ( CANADIAN ( 
Meriden, Conn 3 4 ( Mitchell, S. ; 
y ston, N. ¢ » 37 0. Winnetka <> ; 1. Winnipeg, Man 

. twee = a onn Van Wert - Vancouver, B. C. 
W. Palm Beach, Fla Virginia 
Marion, Ohio Rye, N 
Ferndale, Mict Massena 

. Lynchburg, Va. Charles 
Arlington, 
Milford, 
Waltham 


Rapid City z ‘ Dunn to N. J. 
oncord 14.3 ellefontain . P ee i : 
Grand Forks, N yd Yeedham 00 Safety Council Post 


Lincoln Park, Mich. ‘ , versbur ; 
New London, Conn 19 7 itehsh Bay ‘ Daniel J. Dunn, retired Captain of 
Hackensack, N. J 3 2 > 20 en Minn ) ( ( ( ‘ J F a \ 
Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 3 5.2 1 vers. W O41 oO New Jersey State Police, is the new 
Test. Orat ) Milwaukee, Wis ( ae Me Pesyens 5 a 
dwg oa, Geasse Peo. Ph. Balch, ’ director of the Traffic Safety Division 
Vallejo, Calif 5 Ca Mic! of the New Jersey State Safety Council 
Norwalk, Conn ) 1 . La Salle. Ill os ree. : 
Wauwatosa, Wis ) ) 100. Bellaire, Ohio 0. Richard V. Mulligan, president of the 
Kearny, N. J. 0 2 9.8 20.0 » Berean, Sean. <a Council, announced. 


Hamden, Co j l 1.7 47 103 ebster Mass 
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Dunn’s duties, which began with 
the Council on July 1, include all 
i. - phases of traffic safety and facilitation. 
as egas, Nev ‘ : 
Kenmore, N. Y. Bi 1.0 1 He will work through school adminis- 
, cues. bs > . math s. Ore +. By tm trators, civic, service, religious, fra 

gsport, 1 i group “ A < 
. Ventura, Calif ’ : 11. Monroe, Mict cere ternal, business, industrial, labor and 
. Benton Harbor, Mich. : ° Walla Walla, Wast 3 | “at LF tne 
Holland, Mich ) 0 113. Mankato, Mint na: similar organizations to enlist support 
. Janesville, Wis. 2 i Niles, Mich - oe - ar ee : 
’ Ypsilanti,’ Mich. = = - oe and participation in traffic safety pro 
Uniontown, Pa ( 16. Meadville, grams and to increase public under- 


. South Euclid, Ot y 11 I ¥ ( 0 10 : : 

Longview, Wash. iia, Reoenuhc. witch 0 12-7 Standing and public acceptance of the 

- Austin, Minn. 11s io si needs, the problems and the methods 
Lodi, Calif. Y y Owosso, Mict : ; “ : : 

Boulder, Colo 1. Goshen, Ind 1 15 used in traffic accident prevention. 
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Dixie’s Courtesy Capital 


From Page 15 


Richmond printed full column edi- 
torials, stories, pictures, and used car- 
toon cuts 


House organs co-operated by print- 
ing articles and the seven cartoon cuts 
promoting the courtesy campaign. The 
Richmond Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion plugged the program and te- 
printed the application blank in every 
issue of its weekly bulletins for a 
month. ' 


Three thousand letters were mailed 
to businesses and industries, women’s 
clubs, business, civic and professional 
organizations, and the clergy. One 
hundred thousand membership appli- 
cation blanks, bearing the seven point 
Code of the Road on the reverse side, 
were printed, sized to be used as mail- 
ing stuffers. Fifty thousand brochures 
were printed and distributed. 


The brochure explains that: “Every 
good citizen who is a courteous driver 
and who wishes to help prevent auto- 
mobile accidents is eligible for mem- 
bership in the Richmond Area Safety 
Council Code of the Road Club. Mem- 
bership in the Code of the Road Club 
also carries with it membership in the 
Richmond Area Safety Council. Mem- 
bers of the club receive periodic pub- 
lications of the Council and will re- 
ceive a safe driving certificate at the 
end of a year if they've not been in- 
volved in an accident.” 

Members also receive a wallet-size 
Code of the Road Club membership 
card which has the seven courtesy 
roints of the Code imprinted on the 
yack. Each member gets a kit of ma- 
terials which includes two black and 
yellow reflectorized ‘Make Courtesy 
Your Code of the Road” bumper 
stickers, a dash sticker and the ‘Harry 
the Hog vs Courteous Carl’’ cartoon 
booklet of courteous driving practices. 


Designed as a continuing project 
rather than a flash-in-the-pan “drive,” 
the Richmond Council's program has 
expanded, rather than diminished. Ev- 
ery day brings new telephone queries 
to the Richmond Area Safety Council 
ofhce, every mail contains more appli- 
cations for membership. 

Business and industry have given 
outstanding support. The city’s larg- 
est department store, truck fleets, the 
transit company, dairy companies, taxi 
cab operators and many others have 
enrolled 100 per cent of their drivers 
in the club. 


Women's clubs, parent-teacher as 
sociations, civic clubs and professional 
organizations such as the Virginia So- 
ciety of Safety Engineers have not only 
subscribed 100 per cent membership 
in the club, but have also worked to 
promote the program. Women's clubs 
in the Richmond area manned booths 
in banks and department stores en- 
rolling members in the courteous driv- 
ers’ organization. 

As a tie-in with the Richmond 
Council's teen-age safety program the 
Traffic Committee, through high school 
students and safety councils, went all- 
out to enroll teen-age drivers. As an 
added incentive to this age group the 
student membership fee was set at 
50c—half the adult fee. The ‘Rich- 


mond Road Saints,” pioneer junior 
sports car club sponsored by the Safety 
Council in the Richmond area, unani- 
mously endorsed the courtesy program. 

Thus far, this has been pretty much 
a report of wholehearted co-operation 
and support of the campaign which 
has turned out to be the biggest thing, 
safety-wise, ever experienced in the 
Richmond metropolitan area. A very 
good story, they think down Richmond 
way, because preliminary studies show 
that the program is doing what it was 
intended to do—cut down accidents. 

Traffic fatalities are lower than they 
have been in ten years. The Richmond 
Area Safety Council folks feel that 
the traffic courtesy program has spilled 
over into other safety areas. Home, 


public, industrial and all other type 
accidents are also lower than they have 
been in a decade. 

Maybe it is the resa/t of the cour- 





Motor-Vehicle Injuries 

For the first four months of this year 29 states reported their traffic accident 
injury experience. Six other states reported for periods ranging from one to 
three months. Deaths averaged 3 per cent less than the previous year, while 
injuries decreased 1 per cent. This is the first time that injuries have shown 
a decrease since the tabulations began. 

MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES, 
1954 and 1953 


Months Deaths 
Reported 1954 1953 


TOTAL U.S. 6,390 6,618 
Ala. : 240 202 
‘ 132 134 

107 127 


97 
58 
23 
283 
309 


593 
332 
171 
157 
183 
29 
142 
79 
469 


117 


89 


51 





1954 
% Changes Ratio of 
Injuries 1953 to 1954 Injuries 
Deaths Injuries to Deaths 
170,989 — 3 2 
1,395 +19 5 
2,026 —i -1 
968 —16 20 


2,540 +33 1 
3,451 17 +11 

624 +28 5 
5,589 + 1 1 
3,408 7 


22,023 
9,492 
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teous driving program, perhaps it's 
the widespread publicity the program 
has received, maybe Virginians just 
naturally “‘buy’’ anything with a cour- 
tesy label, but, “Make Courtesy Your 
Code cf the Road” is spreading 
throughout Virginia. 

Hardly a week has gone by without 
some safety-conscious civic group from 
all three corners (Virginia is a three- 
cornered State) of Virginia writing to 
the Richmond Council for information 
on how to start a courtesy campaign in 
their community. One Aerie of the 
F.O.E. with 200 members, in faraway 
Staunton, wrote in expressing a desire 
to join. Of course they were enrolled. 
The policy of the Richmond Area 
Safety Council is to render any assist- 
ance possible where safety is involved, 
wherever and whenever called on for 
help. 

During July the Governor’s High- 
way Safety Committee of Virginia is 
publicizing the “Make Courtesy Your 
Code of the Road” theme via all pos- 
sible media. This State traffic group 
is using the courtesy promotion as 
an integral part of the 24-state vaca- 
tion ‘Slow Down and Live”’ safe driv- 
ing campaign being waged on the 
Eastern Seaboard from Memorial Day 
through Labor Day. 

Probably the most active and wide- 
spread effort made in behalf of the 

rogram is the part being played by 

th stock and mutual insurance agents’ 
groups. Members of both groups are 
using the Code of the Road Club 
brochures and application blanks as 
“stuffers” in all outgoing mail. Many 
are employing the ‘Make Courtesy 
Your Code of the Road” postage meter 
slug, while others are typing or rub- 
ber-stamping the slogan at the bottom 
of all letters mailed to clients. 

The great volume of inquiries from 
agents throughout the state so im- 
pressed the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents (a stock group) 
that they are conducting a statewide 
tie-in courtesy campaign of their own. 
Using the public relations services of 
the Richmond Area Safety Council, 
this organization is sending radio ma- 
terials to all members located in areas 
having broadcasting facilities. 

Included in the radio materials are 
five 5-minute interview scripts writ- 
ten for a clergyman, a law enforcement 
official, the mayor, a safety official and 
a judge. Sixteen 30-second station- 
break scripts are also included. The 
Association has also prepared news 
releases for statewide release to all 
daily and weekly newspapers through 
the Virginia Press Association. 
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The huge success of the program in 
Richmond, the desire expressed by so 
many other localities to sponsor similar 
programs, and individual memberships 
from New York to Georgia, have all 
contributed toward convincing the 
folks at the Richmond Area Safety 
Council of a number of things. 

One is, that the E’s of Energy and 
Enthusiasm are as important in safety 
work as the usual E’s in Education, 
Engineering and Enforcement. 


additional E’s, handicaps such as a 
limited budget need not be deterrents 
in selling accident prevention. 

Still another is that co-operation is 
not hard to get when you have a really 
worthwhile program to sell. 

Officials of the Richmond Council 
are more certain than ever that cour- 
tesy behind the wheel can do much to 
prevent accidents. 

Above all, they are convinced that 
chivalry is not just a tradition—at least 


Another is that, with these two in the Old Dominion. 











ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically that it was alcohol and not something else 
which was affecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by a chemist selected by 
the defense; 

which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
pretation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
by the supervision of a qualified chemist or toxi 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison. 


ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk. 





PORTABILITY: to permit prompt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
effect of time alters the evidence of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: fo facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 


to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained scientist) of the important chemical 
evidence from association with the objective symptoms (observed by the arresting 
officer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the community by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 


A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for a representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and law enforcement. Our lecturer will welcome the demonstration 
of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


Write for Booklet K which discusses the Importance of attention to the above essentials 
ef a chemical testing program as related te many court cases bearing on the meaning 
and ADMISSIBILITY SF CHEMICAL TEST EVIDENCE in courts thruout the United States. 
Industrial Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 
drinking on the job. 





**RECOMMENDED READING: 
“CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT 
Charies C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfieid, Illinois, $2.00 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


334 BUFFALO AVENUE NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 

















THE END 








Green Cross News 

From Page 19 

greater stress on enforcement at all 
levels; the strengthening of present 
trafic laws, with the adoption of 
needed new regulations by the Legisla- 
ture; a greatly expanded program of 
safety education throughout the State; 
and ‘‘added support and encourage- 
ment’’ in the field of traffic engineer- 
ing. President A. V. Rowheder of the 
Council, served as general chairman of 
the dinner program and C. W. Lud- 


...when speeding 
is your urgent 


traffic problem 


wig, executive secretary of the League 
of Minnesota Municipalities, was 
toastmaster. Governor Anderson made 
the presentations. 


Safety Dividend 

On June 22, Phoenix had reached 
104 deathless days in traffic. Just one 
more day was needed to break a pre- 
vious deathless-day record in the Ari- 
zona city. To interest the citizens in 







Fast drivers are not only a menace to themselves and other motorists, 

but they also tie up valuable men in traffic control duty. 
Speed Watch is the new electrical timing system that"clocks” speeders 
and actually reduces excessive speeding... the first day in operation. 
Speed Watch is compact and fully portable ... permitting set-up and 
effective operation by a single officer. The spare man can be reassigned! 


Request additional information on coupon below. 


TRAFFIC HOUSE, INC. 


202 NAT'L BANK BLDG., DECATUR, ILL. 


Gentlemen 





Please send Speed Watch Folder Number 23 


No obligation. 
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one final effort to establish the new 
record, city officials announced that if 
successful the occasion would be fit- 
tingly observed by freeing motorists 
from the necessity of dropping pen- 
nies, nickels and dimes in the city’s 
parking meters. Motorists were per- 
mitted to park without charge for 
one hour in a one-hour zone, or two 
hours in a two-hour zone. If they 
exceeded the limit, however, they were 
warned that an over-time ticket would 
be issued. The time checking was 
done by chalk marks. 


Louisville Change of Pace 
The Louisville Safety Council re- 
cenily posted water safety posters in- 
stead of traffic bulletins on its 200 
safety boards throughout the city, to 
focus attention on water hazards dur- 
ing the summer swimming and boating 
season. The Water Safety committee 
of the council also recommended to 
the City-County Health Department 
that in the future, all life guards be 
required to graduate from a regular 
life guard course. A suggestion was 
also made to have warning signs 
erected along the river reading “River 
Patroled by County Police.” River haz- 
ards have always been a serious prob- 
lem in the Louisville area. The water 
safety bulletins were displayed for a 
two-week period at the opening of the 
swimming season. 
Portland Awards Meeting 
Four Public Interest Awards from 
NSC were given out on June 3 in 
Portland’s City Council Chambers, 
with the mayor and city fathers sitting 
as interested observers and with an 
official recording of the program as 
regular City business for the day. 
Awards were presented by Earl F. 
Campbell, director, Western Region, 
NSC, to J. B. Conley, Station KEX; 
Al F. Hartung, of the International 
Woodworkers labor organization ; Jack 
E. Schnaidt, of Foster & Kleiser Out- 
door Advertising Company; and Dean 
F. Sherman, of the trade magazine, 
The Timberman. Campbell praised 
Portland’s safety record and gave credit 
to public media for much of it. The 
affair was arranged by Manager Wil- 
liam J. Weller of the Portland Traffic 
Commission, as a means of indicating 
the interest and ye of Portland's 
official family in safety work. 
We Love Our "Braves" 
When one mentions the Milwaukee 
Braves anywhere within 100 miles of 
the famous Wisconsin city, he will 
always command eager attention, for 
the Braves are “hot” and Milwaukee 
is wild about them. In a smart move 
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to cash in on this interest and en- 
thusiasm safety-wise, the Milwaukee 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
the Cream City Outdoor Advertising 
Company got up a striking 24-sheet 
poster “You are now entering M//- 
waukee Braves Reservation Drive 
Carefully — We love our little 
‘Injuns’.’” The poster will be displayed 
on billboards throughout the Milwau- 
kee area during the entire season. 


Salem Launches Program 

The Salem (Ore.) Chamber of 
Commerce, under the direction of its 
president, William H. Hammond, and 
a group of interested civic leaders and 
public officials at state and city levels, 
plans an intensive traffic safety edu- 
cational program, to be launched 
shortly. 

Later the safety division of the 
Chamber may branch out to cover the 
industrial and home and school fields. 
The first meeting of the newly organ- 
ized traffic division was a_ breakfast 
gathering on Monday, May 24, with 
some 15 members in attendance, in- 
cluding the Mayor of Salem, the city’s 
police chief and several administrators 
from the state highway and other state 
departments. Tom A. Burke of the 
Western Region office, NSC, spoke to 
the breakfast group and at noon ad- 
dressed the regular weekly meeting of 
the Chamber on the subject, “It’s All 
Up Here, Mister!” 


McManus to Portland Job 


Donald M. McManus has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the Traffic 
Safety Commission in Portland, Ore- 
gon, as successor to John Benneth who 
resigned recently to enter the business 
field. McManus attended the Univer- 
sity of Washington where he majored 
in journalism. He is 29 years of age, 
married and has three children. He 
assumed his new duties as assistant 
to the director, William J. Weller, on 
July 1. THE END 


Traffic Laws 
in El Salvador 


Down in El Salvador, traffic en- 
forcement is strict, to say the least. 
For instance: 

1. It is against the law to blow a 
horn in traffic. 

2. Any driver who injures a pedes- 
trian goes to jail. And, the motorist 
stays behind bars until the pedestrian 
recovers. 

3. Before a prospective operator 
gets a drivers’ license, he must first 
show proof o* automobile ownership. 
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IS COST A FACTOR? 


THEN USE FORBES TRAFFIX TO MARK YOUR REPORTS 





Scale Size $2.00 With Rail Road Section $3.00 
Large Size (not scale) for Court and instruction use $5.00 


The Forbes Stamp Company Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 











THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principies of safety 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 
It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles. traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

Write for our folder. I* contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD EMIGSVILLE, PA. 








SEE US IN BOOTH 204 NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS & EXPOSITION 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Accident Illustration: Simple 
and effective device makes it possible 
to record graphically accident situa- 
tions. Stamps cut in shape of trucks, 
cars, busses and symbols for pedes- 
trians, etc., enable you to recreate 
scene. For accident surveys and legal 
diagrams. Forbes Stamp Co. 

2. Street Name Signs: Street Sign 
Catalog illustrates and describes deep- 
embossed and carved-in-metal letters 
signs. Block number units featured 
along with posts, brackets, and acces- 
sories. Lyle Signs, Inc. 

3. Speed Watch: Folder No. 19 
gives full details on the Speed Watch, 
the new electrical timing system that 
“clocks” speeders. Compact and fully 
portable permitting set-up and effec- 
tive operation by a single officer. 
Traffic House, Inc. 

4. Highway Guard Rails: Brochure 
on a resilient convex steel guard rail 
that safely deflects cars back on the 
road in case of accidents. Low 
mounted springs absorb impact, mini- 
mizing danger to car and occupants. 
Tuthill Spring Co. 

5. Drunkometer: Folder S-7 de- 
scribes the Harger breath test for al- 
cohol. A simple, portable apparatus 
for the measurement of intoxication 
by analysis of the breath. Stephenson 
Corp. 

6. Safety Lane Equipment: Book- 
let illustrating automatic brake test- 
ers, headlight testers, automatic wheel 
alignment testers for passenger cars, 
busses, light and heavy trucks. Speci- 
fications, dimensions, codes and sym- 
bols also listed. Weaver Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

7. “More Effective Police Power’”’: 
Illustrated 16-page booklet describes 
police motorcycle equipment and its 
use. Featured are solo motorcycles, 
service cars and side cars. Accesso- 
ries designed especially for these ve- 
hicles included. Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co. 
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Release Films, Manual 
on Traffic Training 


A new basic training manual and a 
new sound motion picture, both en- 
titled ‘“Traffic Officer in Court,” are 
now available, according to the Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University. 


The 13-page manual, which covers 
practical problems confronted by po- 
lice officers when testifying in traffic 
cases in court, was written by Edward 
C. Fisher, associate counsel of the 
Traffic Institute and former judge of 
the Municipal Court of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. It is available from the Traffic 
Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, 
Ill., at 25c¢ for single copies, with 
discounts allowed for quantities. 


The film, which is based on and 
supplements the manual, was produced 
by the National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Companies 
for the Traffic Institute. It is a 10- 
minute, 16mm sound film. It may be 
purchased from Vogue Wright Stu- 
dios, 237 E. Ontario St., Chicago, 11, 
for $32.50. Arrangements can be 
made for preview of the film before 
purchase. A copy of the manual, 
“Trafic Officer in Court,” is included, 
without charge, in every film order. 

“The basic theme of the manual and 
the film on ‘Traffic Officer in Court’ 
is that, regardless of surroundings and 
quality of procedures applied, all courts 
and court officials have the same seri- 
ous job to do,” said Franklin M. 
Kreml, director of the Traffic Institute. 


“In light of these requirements, the 
police officer must deport himself with 
dignity and competence befitting his 
important mission. For the officer who 
testifies in traffic cases, the manual and 
film are excellent guides for improving 
his courtroom work in all of its prac- 
tical aspects.” 

The film is based on the loss of a 
case by an officer in court. The judge 


‘ 
and the officer's supervisor analyze the 
reasons why police testimony in court 
cases is ineffective. 


Gerald O’Connell, Institute director 
of training, had the dual role of tech- 
nical consultant and actor during the 
filming of ‘Traffic Officer in Court.” 
He played the part of the defense 
attorney. ; 


“Traffic Officer in Court”’ is the third 
in a series of films being produced for 
the Institute by the NAAMIC. The 
first two are “Signals and Gestures” 
(used by police in directing traffic) and 
“Hit-and-Run Investigation.” These 
are available from Vogue Wright Stu- 
dios in 35mm sound slide and 16mm 
sound motion pictures. A fourth film, 
“Detecting anid Bacuntiong Skidmarks,”’ 
will be available by publication date. 


Preparation and printing of the 
manual was made possible by funds 
for development work granted the 
Traffic Institute by the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, Boston. The next 
two films in the series cover these 
topics: “Question Drivers & Witnesses 
in Accident Cases,” and ‘Case Prep- 
aration in Serious Traffic Offenses.” 


Traffic Engineering 
Course in Los Angeles 


An intensive one-week course in 
Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering 
will be presented at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, August 23 
to 27. University Extension and the 
University’s Institute of Transportation 
and Traffic Engineering are joining 
forces for the offering. Donald S. 
Berry and Norman Kennedy, of the 
Institute staff at Berkeley, will be the 
principal instructors. The course is 
designed for engineers; there are, 
however, no requirements as to either 
education or residence. The fee is $25. 
In addition to lectures on topics such 
as street lighting, traffic studies, and 
intersection control, there will be lab- 
oratory sessions and special provision 
for individual consultation with a 
number of traffic engineering special- 
ists who will be in attendance. 


Howie Named to New 
Cincinnati Post 

George W. Howie, for the past four 
year's Cincinnati's trafic engineer, has 
been named to the post of director of 
public utilities of the Ohio city. He 
took over July 1. 
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hi! 


Any moment, now, it will happen... alittle hand reaching «+ 


a puppy-tail wagging ... and suddenly a boy and his new dog 


will be tumbling together in the beginning of love. 


Here, in such a moment, out of the heart’s deep need for love 


begins the reaching for security that all of us need all our lives. 


Only in the freedom of a country like ours 


can each one of us have the privilege of 


working for the security of those we love. 
And building that security yields a double 


reward: happiness in our homes and 


strength for America. 


For the strength of our country is simply 


that of one secure home joined to another’s. 


Your security and that of your country 


begin in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and & months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
ae 


3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 


can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








YOU can help start a program to save lives...by telling your constituents: 


“Yes, it IS possible to do something 
to reduce traffic accidents” 


Traffic deaths fell off 30% in the State of New Jersey 
the first year they operated SAFETY LANES* 


There would be fewer traffic fatalities in the United 
States if all States had a vehicle safety program com- 
parable to New Jersey : . . Some States are making 
commendable progress, but nationally a lot is left to 
be accomplished. 

According to National Safety Council statistics, the 
motor vehicle held its place nationally as the No. 1 acci- 
dent killer in the United States in 1953. Traffic deaths 
numbered 38,300, and during the year traffic accidents 
resulted in about 1,350,000 non-fatal injuries. 

Traffic accidents can be reduced through a program 
requiring official inspection of safety factors of all cars, 


of 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY + SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


trucks and buses. How it can be done is a matter of 
record. The Weaver Manufacturing Company is proud 
to have developed and supplied the Safety Lane* Equip- 
ment being used so extensively by States and munici- 
palities for the official inspection of vehicle brakes, 
wheel alignment and headlights. 

For full details on a complete safety inspection pro- 
gram that works, write, wire or phone the Weaver 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Illinois. To put 
you at ease, there’s no obligation of any kind. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





